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If you want a Bicycle 





It doesn’t pay to buy a bicycle whose guarantee is uniden- 
tified with responsibility simply because it is cheap. There is 
wise economy in every dollar that the Columbia costs. 


Columbia Bicycles 





STANDARD OF $ TO: ALL 
THE WORLD.. y ALIKE. . 





Hartford Bicycles, Coiimnds, *75, *60, *50, *45. 


Hartford Bicycles, Patterns 7 and 8, 9 and 10, are the equal 
of almost any $100 bicycle except the Columbia, and.rank next 
to them in quality, grace and beauty. Patterns 1 and 2 are 
easy-running, strong and reliable, and are marvellously low in 
price, quality considered. Patterns 5 and 6 are serviceable 
bicycles for boys and girls at $45. 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


ART CATALOGUE FREE from the nearest Columbia dealer, or by 
mail for one 2-cent stamp. 
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Branch House or Dealer in almost every City and Town. If Columbias are 
not properly represented in your vicinity, let us know. 
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A ur Sample ‘Offer! For 10 Cents in stamps we will send a 
a O S P 0 Sample Package of our Finest Goods 


ao 








When not to be had of Dealers we will send on receipt of retaik ‘ 
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; - | price: |-lb. Box, 60c.; 2-ib. Box, $1.20, 3-Ib. Box, $1.80. 5-Ib. j 
Pe ; *y Box, $3.00. Delivered free in United States. . . . ae 
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THE WaLTER M. LowNeEy Co., 120 HIGH ST., BOSTON. 
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FERRIS’ Waist 


FOR INFANTS. 


_._ A garment every thoughtful mother appreciates. Mate- 
rial soft as silk, with pearl buttons. Supports the body 
healthfully and comfortably, holds all garments securely. 


Ferris’ Good Sense Corset Waist is made also for Ladies and Misses with 
high and low bust, long and short waist, to suit all figures. Children’s 25c. to 50c. 
Misses’ 50c. to $1.00. Ladies’ $1.00 to $2.00. Always superior in quality and work- 
manship, For sale by all retailers. . 


FERRIS BROS.., 34:'Broaiway, New York. 


Branch Office, 537 Market St., San Francisco. 
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4 Toilet Soap 


Is the result of many years of CARE- 
FUL AND COSTLY EXPERIMENTING, 
and is especially recommended to all § 
who have DELICATE SKINS, having 9 
the SOFT. HEALING EFFECT of.... @ 
SWEET, RICH CREAM. 
In connection with this 


Soap will be given away F REE 


for a limited time only a beautiful f 


Transparent 
Window 
Thermometer. 


Any druggist or dealer in Soaps can supply you, but. if unable to 
obtain it for any reason, we will deliver to any express office in the 
United States, all charges paid, a package of this Soap (one 
dozen cakes), with Thermometer, on receipt of $2.00. 






wow ¢ 
Carefully packed ¥ 
with each dozen | 
cakes of the soap. § 


aA” 





SIZE 12 x3 INCHES. 
2 SAMPLE CAKE (full size) FIFTEEN CENTS, POST-PAID. 
Address Department Y, 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS Co., GLASTONBURY, CONN. 





MANUFACTURERS FOR OVER Hatr A Century OF WituiAms’ CeLesraTeD SHavinG SOPs. 
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$1.75 a Year. Single copies 5 cents. 


~PPPDDDIEY Raa. 


“Sure an’ I didn’t mean to, teacher,” he 
explained, his honest eyes raised steadily to 
hers, “‘but d’ye mind the lovely day it is, 
ma’am ?” this with a winning cadence which 
completely upset the listeners again, “‘an’ as we 
kem along there was the byes. ‘Come on, 
Jimmie,’ says they. ‘Where to?’ saysI. ‘To 
play baseball,’ says they, and bedad, ma’am, 
the furst thing I knowed me legs was runnin’ 
away wid me! An’ that’s God’s truth, ma’am, 
on me sowl,” he finished, solemnly. 

The children were laughing uncontrollably 
now, for Jimmie’s speech, delivered in an 








Stories by Teachers.—No. 3. | indescribable brogue, had been 


|funny. Mrs. Martin 
| decided to defer fur- 
, ther questioning of 
-)\IMMIE MURPHY was the most | the new scholar. 

troublesome pupil inthe Calhoun| ‘You may go toa 
School, though he tried his very | seat now,” she said, 
best to do all that was required | quietly, and Jimmie 
of him. His recitations were | answered, ““Thank ye 
always well prepared, and his | kindly, ma’am,” with 
deportment was excellent. Yet|a tone and manner 
Jimmie labored under disadvan- | which made her bite 
tages that made him the most | her lips to repress a 
troublesome of pupils. smile. For the rest 

First, his intermittent training by an over-|of the session the 
worked widowed mother, had given him an odd | attention of the stu- 
way of looking at and speaking about things dents was divided 
in general; second, his Hibernian face was | between herself and 
so mischievous and mirth-provoking that the | Jimmie, with a bal- 
mere sight of it was enough to bring a smile | ance in favor of the 
to the countenance of the beholder. new pupil. 

Other children might stand up to read or| If Jimmie had been 
recite without causing the least disturbance, but | prejudiced against 
let Jimmie open his mouth, or even lift his| school that dislike 
twinkling eyes, and a titter was sure to result. | soon disappeared, and 
Even Mrs. Martin herself could scarcely repress | it was seldom that he 
a smile when Jimmie’s turn came. As for the | stayed away for even 
other pupils, when Jimmie held forth they a day. True, he did 
gave themselves up to pure enjoyment. appear on one lovely 

This state of affairs caused Mrs. Martin no| June morning with 
little annoyance, but she did not know how to the request that Mrs. 
remedy it. Jimmie was clearly not to blame, Martin write him an 
and at the bottom of her kind heart she found | absence excuse to be 
it hard to censure the children for that which | given to the principal. 
she herself found it hard to resist. | He explained that his 

The incidents connected with Jimmie’s | mother had refused to 
entrance into the Calhoun School had been | do so, and that it was 
particularly amusing. One fine morning in | absolutely necessary 


An Unconscious Hero. 











irresistibly | 





spring, the attention of the pupils was attracted for him to be absent 
by a loud rap, and when Mrs. Martin opened | on this particular day. 
the door a stout, comely Lrishwoman, panting | “But why, Jim- 


and breathless, stood there. 

“It’s that Jimmie Murphy,” she announced, 
as soon as she could recover her breath suffi- 
ciently, “‘it’s that Jimmie Murphy!’ 

“Were you bringing him to school?” asked 
Mrs. Martin, kindly. 

The woman nodded. “Sure an’ it’s his mother 
axed me,” she said, defiantly, ‘‘an’ it’s me that 
‘wasa-tryin’ to plazeher. ‘Comealong, Jimmie,’ 
says I, an’ off we started, him wid his hand in 
me hand like a small saint, trottin’ be me side 
in the hoighth av content intirely. And thin, 
av you’ll belave it, ma’am, what happened was 
this—we come forninst some byes, an’ Jimmie 
was off wid thim, and me afther Jimmie—bad 
luck to him for to run a poor woman so! But 
catch him I couldn’t, ma’am; so says I to 
meself, ‘I promised his mother to bring him to 
school, and bedad, I’ll go an’ tell the tacher 
about it.’ ”” 

“That was very kind of you,” said Mrs. 
Martin, quietly, casting a reproving glance at 
the children who were laughing; “‘I hope you 
will be able to bring him some other time.”’ 

“Sure an’ I’ll bring him,” was the deter- 
mined answer, as the visitor retreated, ‘‘an’ this 
very day, too. It’s home to dinner he'll be 
comin’, ma’am, an’ I’ll get one howld av him 
and I’ll kape it till he’s here, so I will.” 

That afternoon, just at the close of the study 
hour, the loud rap at the door came again, and 
this time the visitor of the morning entered, 
dragging the unwilling Jimmie by the ear. 

“Sure an’ it’s himself, ma’am,” she an- 
nounced, panting, “‘an’ it’s a nice time I’ve had 
bringin’ him. He pulled an’ he tussled an’ he 
wrastled, but ‘No, Jimmie,’ says I, ‘I promised 
yer mother, the dacent woman she is, that I’d 
bring you to school, and go you shall.’ So I 
brung him, ma’am, an’ I’!l lave him till yerself, 
so I will.” 

She closed the door behind her, and Jimmie 


faced Mrs. Martin with a smile which sent | 


the already amused children into convulsions 
of merriment. Mrs. Martin waited until her 
reproving glances had had time to take effect, 
then she asked Jimmie why he had refused to 
come to school quietly. 


| mie?” inquired Mrs. 
| Martin, wonderingly. 
| Jimmie broke forth 
| with a voluble ac- 
count of his troubles. 
“It’s Andrew Mc- 
Carthy, ma’am—him 
that kapes the corner 
grocery. He give me 
a dime to take care of 
his sick horse this mornin’. And you know 
Jenny Drew? Well, she an’ me does be goin’ 
drivin’. I’ve borried the milkman’s old wagon. 
I’d ask yerself to go along, Mrs. Martin, only 
I know ye couldn’t leave school.” 

“T can’t give you an excuse for any such 
reason, Jimmie,” answered the teacher as 
gravely as she could, while Jimmie’s dancing 
eyes looked up into hers. 

“Troth, and I’m sorry for that, ma’am. But 
I'll have to ax ye to excuse me, annyhow,”’ and 


took all the force of Mrs. Martin’s discipline to 
prevent an open outburst of laughter on the 
part of the other scholars, and of course Jimmie 
had to be disciplined on his return next day. 

On another occasion Jimmie entered the room 
in which several of the teachers were taking 
lunch, and found Mrs. Martin drinking from a 
chipped tumbler. 

“Mrs. Martin, ma’am,” he remarked, 
solemnly, “‘if ye’ll let me off school this after- 
noon an’ not mark me absent, I’ll bring yea 
chany cup an’ saucer.” 

“T couldn’t take a bribe, Jimmie,” said the 
amused teacher. “Of course if you are absent 
I must mark you so,”’ and she thought no more 
of the matter. 

But a few minutes later Jimmie marched 
back again, and in his hand he held a “‘chany 
cup and saucer.” 

“T brung ye the chany cup,” he announced, 
gleefully, ‘“‘an’ ye needn’t trouble about the 
marking absent. I don’t care annyway. I’m 
going to lave school this June.” 

“Why, Jimmie!” exclaimed the group of 





teachers in chorus, every one in the room being 


acquainted with his oddities, “‘what are you 
going to leave school for ?”’ 

“Faith, then, it’s Jenny Drew an’ me that’s 
engaged,’’ he answered, proudly, drawing him- 
self up, “‘an’ it’s a home I’ve got to be afther 
makin’ for thetwoavus. So it’s wur-r-k is me 
name afther June.” 

But—alas for Jimmie’s love affair! A week 
later he solemnly moved his seat from ‘“‘good 
boys’ row”’ at the back of the room, to the very 
front. Seeing the surprise on Mrs. Martin’s 
face he volunteered an explanation. 








he left the room, evidently quite sure that he | 
had done all that could be required of him. It | 





| 





“It’s all over betwigst Jenny Drew an’ me,” 
he said, casting a defiant glance toward Jenny’s 





“SURE AN’ IT’S HIMSELF, MA’AM.” 


desk, ‘‘an’ I do be wantin’ to lave her row. 
No gyurl what’s engaged to Jimmie Murphy 
can ride out wid anither bye.” 

Jimmie’s peculiar brogue was in this instance 
so funny that a general laugh followed, led by 
Jenny Drew’s derisive giggle. The boy took 
his seat in wounded silence, and from that time 
on seemed to consider himself as disgraced. 

He rarely laughed afterward, and it seemed 
to Mrs. Martin particularly hard on Jimmie 
that even his grief should be funny. Funny it 
was beyond a doubt, and discipline was harder 
to maintain than ever. Possibly it might have 
become necessary to remove Jimmie from the 
school, for the sake of the other pupils, had not 
all the trouble come suddenly to an end. 

Added to all his other difficulties Jimmie had 
the care of a small brother, a miniature copy of 


himself, but without his sunny nature. As | 


poor Mrs. Murphy had small time to care for 


| her numerous little ones, Jimmie was deputy- 


mother, and little Michael, who went to the 
primary room, accompanied him to school. 
The scholars in room eleven had grown accus- 
tomed to having a child from the primary room 
knock at the door with the announcement that 
Michael Murphy was crying to go home, and 
would Jimmie please come and take him. This 
happened so frequently at last, and Jimmie 
looked so miserable every time it occurred, that 


Mrs. Martin sometimes allowed him to bring | 
the little fellow up-stairs with him, to sit upon | 
| the edge of the platform and amuse himself as 

best he might until the closing of school. This | 


brother was a sore trial to Jimmie, good- 
natured as he was and much as he loved the 
fretful child. ° 

It was during the first chilly day of the fall 





that little Michael had been excused from the 
primary room on account of a toothache, and 
mindful, no doubt, of Jimmie’s repeated charges 
not to disturb him during the school session, he 
varied his ordinary behavior by wandering 
down into the basement. Here a small fire had 
been lighted in the furnace, early in the morning, 
just to take the chill out of the large, cold rooms. 

Now, in order to prevent undue heat, the 
furnace door stood open. The engineer was 
absent— he had been called to an upper room— 
and Michael saw his opportunity. Just what 
he did was never explained, but suddenly there 
was the well-known cry of “Jimmie!” Then 
Michael’s shrieks and 
screams rang through 
the quiet building, 
and Jimmie, in re 
sponse to a look from 
Mrs. Martin, left his 
seat and made his 
way down-stairs. 

Surprised that the 
cries seemed to come 
from the basement 
Jimmie hurried faster 
and arrived at the 
foot of the last flight 
of stairs just in time 
to see little Michael 
with his clothing on 
fire. As a small 
column of shrieking 
fire, the poor child 
rushed out imto the 
open air. After him 
dashed Jimmie, pale 
and scared, but quite 
calm. 

He caught the wail 
ing child, and bore 
him back into the 
basement, where he 
became _ insensible 
from pain. Wrapping 
his own coat, hastily 
removed, around the 
little brother, who was 
perfectly still and 
silent now, Jimmie 
rapidly extinguished 
the flames. Then lift- 
ing Michael in his 
arms he started for 
the stairs. 

As he reached the 
foot of the flight his 
attention was caught 
by a flaming heap of 
kindling - wood, and 
he noticed that the 
basement wainscoting 
was on fire. The 
flames were making 
great headway, the building was old and built of 
wood, and the prospect looked dark. Jimmie’s 
common sense told him that no time was to be 
lost in giving the alarm, but could he neglect 
poor little Michael, even for a moment ? 

For a brief second he stood perfectly still, 
torn between conflicting duties—on the one hand 
the safety of the whole school, on the other the 
helpless child in his arms. But Michael was 
not screaming now. Jimmie knew he had 
fainted; knew that he was, perhaps, dead. 
The building above him was full of children 
who might undergo such tortures as little 
Michael had suffered. 

Laying his little brother on thé floor, Jimmie 


| first rang the bell which summoned the engineer 


to the basement. Then, working in a kind of 
silent, mechanical desperation, he pulled down 
the fire-hose, attached it to the water-main, and 
turned the great stream on the thickest of the 
fire. 

Propping the nozzle with wood so that it 


| would send the water’ in the right place, he 


next rang the bell which gave the fire-signal in 


|each room. Even in his distress and terror he 


remembered to ring it gently, as if for fire-drill, 
so as to cause no panic. Then he went back to 
his work of fighting the flames creeping so 
persistently up the hot, long-dried wall. Still 
Michael had not come back to consciousness. 
Jimmie almost wished to hear his little brother’s 
scream again—the stillness of the child was so 
dreadful. 

Presently he heard the steady tramp of feet, 
and knew that one room after another, beginning 
| at the top, had emptied swiftly, and that the 
| scholars and teachers alike were pouring down 

the stairs into safety. While he worked his 
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mind and heart were with little Michael, lying so 
quiet at the foot of the stairs; and steadily he 
worked until the engineer, detained by a defective 
lock, and held back by the tide of children on the 
stairs, leaped down the stairway, and snatched 
the hose from his hands. 

“*T suppose you did this,’’ said the man, harshly, 
in the anxiety of the moment. 

Jimmie made no answer. With his first 
moment of freedom he had darted to Michael, and 
now, bending over him, he tenderly unwrapped 
the singed and blackened coat from the charred 
form, and looked mournfully at his brother. The 
child was beginning to stir feebly and moan long, 
breathless, gasping moans which nearly broke 
Jimmie’s heart. 

At the sound of those piteous moans, the 
engineer, satisfied that the fire was under control, | 
and that no assistance from the fire department | 
would be necessary, turned and looked toward | 
them. 

“Ts the child burned ?”’ he asked, not unkindly. 

Still Jimmie made no answer. He could think 
of nothing but Michael now. 

The engineer rang the bell which gave the 
assurance that all danger was over, and as the 
tramp of feet began again, he turned to the 
principal, who now came down-stairs to learn 
the origin of the fire, and silently 
directed his attention toward the 
two children. 

Michael, not far from death’s open 
door, was crying weakly now, and 
Jimmie was trying to soothe him 
with tender words and loving kisses 
placed wherever an unburned spot 
appeared. As the two men looked 
toward him he gathered the poor 
little throbbing bundle of pain in 
his arms again, and marched up- 
stairs with it. 

“I -don’t know how the fire 
started,”’ said the engineer, hastily, 
“but that boy saved the building. 
He gave the alarm I suppose, and 
I found him here, alone with the 
burned child, handling the hose like 
a trained fireman.” 

The principal hardly stopped for 
reply. He was on his way to over- 
take Jimmie, and question him. He 
could not understand how the acci- 
dent had occurred, and he was 
curious to know just what part 
Jimmie had borne in the affair. 

As for Jimmie he staggered 
blindly up the stairs and along the 
corridor until he reached the door of 
room eleven. Here he paused and 
kicked gently. He could not loosen 
his hold upon Michael to knock. 
The door was opened by Mrs. 
Martin, who was talking to the still 
excited children, trying to convince 
them that there was no danger, and 
te impress on them the need of 
calmness on all occasions. 

At sight of Jimmie and his burden, 
she started, and her kind face did for Jimmie 
that which the fire, the danger and the grief for 
Michael had been unable to do. Still holding his 
moaning burden closely, he sank in an exhausted 
heap on the floor, and burst into tears. 

“Me little brother isn’t dead yet,” he sobbed 
out, drearily, “but dying he is, ma’am, oh, it’s 
dying he is!”’ and then he fainted away. 

Mrs. Martin saw then that Michael’s case was 
hopeless, and that Jimmie himself was terribly 
burned about the face and hands. 

It was several months before Jimmie appeared 
at school again, his once merry face changed and 
scarred, and his hands twisted and crippled. At 
sight of him Mrs. Martin’s eyes filled with tears, 
and more than one girl in the room sobbed out- 
right. 

They had all learned long since what a danger 
his bravery and strong sense of duty had saved 
them from, and in fact substantial proofs of their 
appreciation had reached him while he lay ill and 
helpless. 

But now, seeing him thus altered, the memory 
of his heroic conduct came back to them strongly. 
With one accord they cheered him, and Jimmie 
proved at once that he was the same boy at 
heart. 

“Thank ye, kindly,” he said, with a wave of 
one maimed hand, and a watery shadow of his 
old mirth-provoking smile. 

He took his seat without further speech, but 
later, when talking with Mrs. Martin, he was 
less reticent. 

“Yes,” he said, speaking of poor little Michael, 
“me heart was sore to lose me little Mike, an’ 
miss him I do a lot yet, but again I’ll be sayin’ 
to meself, ‘Poor little Mike, it’s yourself is out of 
the throuble of this cruel wurrld!’ Ye see, ma’am, 
he had no strent’ and healt’, and he’d never be 
able to make his own livin’. It’s hard enough for 
them that’s strong like me, ter git along, and 
where’s the good place fer thim that’s wake and 
sick, and eryin’ and frettin’? Faix, ther’ aint no 
room in the wurrld for thim—they niver gits a 
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the brogue was all there again, but nobody 

laughed this time. Somehow the comic seemed 

to have been burned out with Michael’s life. 
ETHEL MAUD COLSON. 
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A TRIAL OF GREATNESS. 


What generous beliefs console 

The brave whom fate denies the goal! 
If others reach it, he’s content; 

To heaven’s high will his will is bent. 


Emerson. 


Se 


“Tip’s” Rebel Double-Runner. 


HEN I wasa lad in a lonely New 
Hampshire village, in the memo- 
rable year of 1863, a great many 
fathers and uncles and older 
brothers were off at some fearful 

and dimly-comprehended distance, dressed. in 

blue; and, as we reckoned it, fighting battles 
daily. 

How brave they looked one morning, as they 
left town, marching with fife and drum along 
the crazy sidewalk and off down the depot hill! 

After that the games at school and after school 












“HE SWUNG THE SLED TO THE RIGHT.” 


took a decidedly warlike tinge. Wooden swords 
and muskets largely usurped the place of top and 
ball; and proud was the small boy whose grand- 
dad could lend him a real sword of 1812, or an 
ancient militia shako. 

When the stern New Hampshire winter came 
on, with its sleighing and coasting and skating, 
military evolutions were somewhat curtailed— 
but not altogether. There were snow forts and 
snow battles; white-blocked Sumters that defied 
the assaults of an enemy. 

Patriotic feeling ran riot ; and when one young 
school-fellow, named Tip, espoused the Southern 
cause for fun and began to press our ramparts 
sore, gaining recruits every day by his sheer 
audacity, there came to be snowballs slightly 
thawed and then left out overnight to turn to 
ice—and, as a result, some dangerous casualties 
on the battle-field. 

The very opposite of Tip in many ways was 
Matt Marks. Tip was restless, sometimes reck- 
less, always full of mischief, but one of the 
squarest and least self-conscious of boys. His 


draft rebels enough to make the holding of our 
forts against them half-way interesting, was 
from no lack of as good patriotism as ours. 

But Tip liked excitement, and was less vain 
than most of us, and without a second thought of 
any prejudice that he might excite because of 
this boyish enterprise, he abandoned the fort and 
took command of the enemy—‘“‘just to make it 
interesting.” 

And though he was always overwhelmingly 
outnumbered, interesting enough he made it for 
“us Unions” before he finished. 

Matt, on the other hand, while in a way 
as active and enterprising as Tip, was much 
more bound to the traditions—not from any 
principle or understanding of them, but because 
he liked to be on the popular side, and at the 
head of it, too; for he had a remarkably good 
opinion of himself. 

Thanks to his diplomacy, he counted more 
followers than any other lad in town, and was 





happy day. And I do be thinking maybe poor 
little Mike is better off in heaven wid the saints 
and the angels, and all the rest av thim, than iver 
he’d ’a’ been here.” 

Jimmie’s manner of expressing his faith in the 
loving care of a Saviour was unconventional, and 


fully satisfied of the justice of his preéminence. 
| He liked to deem himself “a born leader of 
men,”’ such as he read of; and I have often 
| wondered since that we so long and so unques- 
tioningly obeyed his smooth dictatorship. He 


sudden “turning rebel” when we could hardly | 


were the outcome of his genius—and we carried 
out his orders with remarkable fidelity to detail. 

With the twentieth of December came a three- 
foot fall of snow, and in a few days it was hard 
packed in every highway, like a squeaky white 
pavement. No more skating now—the sled was 
to be king for the next two months. 

For a few days everybody coasted, hit or miss ; 
and the long slide swarmed like an ant-hill gone 
crazy. But then the administrative mind of 
| Matt began to work. Every one sliding down- 
| hillon his own hook and straggling back at will— 
| this was altogether too puerile and unorganized. 

So Matt called a council of war. 

“Say, boys,” he said, “I'll tell you what let’s 
|do! Instead of going higgledy-piggledy at it, 
like a lot of girls, let’s organize the coasting in 
| good shape. We'll have our rules and signals 
| and right of way, just like a railroad, and a 

switch at the tannery corner so the small boys 
| ean go on to the toll-bridge carrying supplies for 
| the army, and the express-trains can turn off to 
the depot and take troops to the front. 

| “Then, too, I think father’ll let me have old 
| Nell, and we can make her haul back all the 
| sleds in a string, and let fellows have turns 
| riding her down to meet us again. So that’ll get 
| rid of the meanest part of it—the pulling our 
sleds uphill. Besides, we’re all the time having 
trouble with teams now; but if they knew we 
were all coming down in a steady string, they’d 
keep out of the way, and do their sledding only 
when the coast was clear. What do you fellows 
think ?” 

“Good enough!” ‘“‘That’s the way!” “All 
right!”’ cried the crowd, in various voices but 
with one mind. But when the exclamations 

were over, Tip tilted his sharp face 
a bit and said: 

“Well, what you going 
to do while Nell’s getting 
downhill? Sit in the snow- 
drift there at the depot and 
rub your ears? Strikes me 
it’s better to turn right 
round and climb back, and 
keep warm, ’stead of wait- 
ing there half an hour to 
freeze. And s’posing some 
team that didn’t know 
about our all comin’ down 
together was to get in the 
way? Then we’d be apt 
to get tangled up with each 
other and go to smash.” 

“Huh!” retorted Matt, 
sharply, “I guess you’re 
seared. But you don’t have 
to join us. If the rest say 
to go in, I guess we can 
get along without you. 
What do you say, fellows? 





Shall we do it?” 
“?*Course we will!” was 
the chorus; and Matt 


looked triumphantly at his 
rival—for there was no 
denying that Matt reckoned 
as a rival, and, therefore, a foe, any one who 
didn’t agree with him, as Tip generally did not. 
Tip returned the glance coolly and answered : 
“Why, you fellows do as you like, of course— 
| Laint bossing you. But you can count me out 
| from any such goose-tag as that.’’ 
| “We wouldn’t have you anyhow!” cried 
| Matt, nettled at this comparing them to a flock 
| of geese waddling one after the other. “We 
| don’t care to have any traitors in our crowd.” 
“Yah, you old rebel!” piped little Bill Burpee, 
| taking his clue as usual; and several others 
| echoed what was then the most dreadful word 
in our vocabulary. 

“I aint a rebel, and you know it!” Tip 
answered, warmly. “I guess my father’s fight- 
ing as hard as any of yours—and he aint staying 
home to tend grocery-store, like Matt’s.” With 
which parting shot he walked off scornfully and 
quite alone. 

I can hardly understand now why we were so 
unjust to Tip. He had more in him than any 
other boy among us, was less selfish, more trust- 
| worthy and a better friend fhan ten Matts, and 
| had done each of us no end of boy-kindnesses, 
instead of using us as catspaws for his own 
ambition. 

But just because he had “played rebel” for a 
few days, solely to put a little life into the war, 
the boys were “down on” him. His followers 
in that campaign we made no note of and har- 
bored no grudge against. 

Perhaps there was wounded vanity in the 
recollection how nearly his superior generalship 
had routed our superior forces. So unreasoning 
are early prejudices that I presume a few of us 
never did quite get the last grain of grudge out of 
our heads—unless, perhaps, fifteen years later, 
when Matt was clerking in his father’s store, and 
word came of the death of Captain Tip in Ari- 
zona. He was slain by the Apaches after an 





the arrival of troops enough to scatter the red 
fiends. 

Well, Matt’s plan progressed famously. A 
small army of us first, with brooms and shovels, 
worked over that mile and a half of road till the 
coast was in such shape as no one ever dreamed 
of before. 





| The weather stayed obstinately cold; so, | 


heroic fight which saved an emigrant party till | 
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| bucketful and wet down the safer parts of the 
slide. There was some friction about this, for the 
older people objected to so much glare ice; but 
Matt compromised by not wetting the street 
crossings, and only a narrow track at the side of 
the road, so that sleighs had plenty of room 
without encroaching upon our slide. 

At the tannery corner we made a crescent of 
hard-packed snow, with sloping concavity, which 
rendered it rather easier to turn that dangerous 
jangle. It was like the raised rail on the outside 
| of a railway curve. 

And then came the marshalling of the clans. 
Our embryo Napoleon, of course, was comman- 
der-in-chief; and his pride, the doubie-runner 
Avalanche, led the line. There were in those 
days but half a dozen other double-runners in 
town. These were owned by young men. 
Matt’s was the only one “in our crowd.” It 
was a very fancy affair for then and there. 

Right-hand-man Hunt was privileged to man- 
age the rear; and the coveted remaining seats 
were occupied by guests of passing invitation. 

It was no small social power to control a 
double-runner ; and Matt made the most of it, 
giving rides to all his friends with great prince- 
liness. But I remember that we never saw on 
Matt’s traverse any of the urchins from the lower 
end of the village—they had no influence. 

Behind the Avalanche came sleds of all sorts 
and sizes. As for Tip, no one had seen him for 
several days. He lived up on the other hill—a 
hill even steeper than Dolloff’s, but coming in 
with such an ugly turn at the engine-house that 
no one coasted there since big Ned Green broke 
his neck on a woodpile around the bend. 

The great Saturday came for the formal 
inauguration of the Cannonball Railroad. Sixty- 
odd boys were gathered at the top of Dolloff’s 
hill. Some girls were there, too, with their high, 
flat-runnered sleds, upon which we looked with 
supreme scorn. Kittie White and Annie Waters 
and May Thurston were comfortably tucked 
up on the cushioned seat behind Matt on his 
double-runner ; and Hunt was holding back on 
the tailboard till the signal. 

“All ready—go!” yelled Matt. Hunt sprang 
to his seat, and the sled slipped away, gaining 
momentum swiftly. Charley White flung him- 
self on his long cutter and was at its heels; and 
one after another in continuous line the whole 
array of boys on their sleds went sweeping down 
the hill. 

Just as the last of us were whizzing by the 
engine-house, there was a shrill yell, and a dark 
flash from the other arm of the Y shot alongside 
in a swirl of snow-flour, and was past almost 
before any one could crack a wink. 

All we were sure of was that Tip and a party 
had gone by us; but how, or on what, no one 
knew. Anyhow, it was just like him. Noone 
but Tip could have turned that lopsided corner 
that way, and grazed safely within two feet of 
us. And one after another of the brown line 
ahead we could see this astounding meteor pick- 
ing up and passing them all. 

Matt was right on the town bridge, steering 
his grandest to cut a fine curve through the 
square, when he caught that odd singing of 
tempered runners. Before he could turn his 
head, Tip streaked by without a glance, doubled 
the corner with a beautiful swing, and was out 
of sight on the next pitch when the Aralanche 
turned into the square. 

Tip on adouble-runner! And one with wings, 
too, to judge by its speed. And Lou Berry 
and Kate Morris and Mamie Bell and that 
pauper Okey boy with him, and that big Brown 
behind—it was altogether too much! 

When we got tothe bottom of Depot hill, Tip 
and his party were starting back, dragging the 
new craft. It was a very heavy double-runner, 
with a long, springy plank of ash, set rather low. 
There was no paint on runners or deck; but 
everything about the sandpapered wood had a 
clipper look, and the runners were shod with 
steel rods of an odd spring. 

“Where’d you get it, Tip?” “Aint it a 
whaler!” “Lemme me go down oncé with you, 
Tip?” cried such of the boys as could catch up— 
which was not so difficult, as old Nell was 
dragging our sleds. Tip trudged on, answering 
composedly : 

“Oh, Mr. Brown and I got it fixed up. Course 
you can go, one at a time—we’ve got room for 
just one more.” 

But just then Matt—whose sled went farther 
| than our light ones—overtook us. No doubt he 
| felt pretty sore over being so egregiously beaten 
| at his own game; and his look was anything but 
| amiable as he observed, loudly and in his most 
| scornful tone : 

“Huh! We feel pretty smart with the rebel 
double-runner, don’t we?” 

Kate and Iu flushed up, and Brown stuck 
out his lip contemptuously; but Tip only 
| answered dryly : 
| “Noo, not so awful smart—just smart enough 
| for what we need.” 

This was fuel to the fire. Matt, who was 
much the heavier of the two, stepped forward : 
and very likely there would have been a scene, 
except that the good old minister just then 
stopped his sleigh for a chat with his friends, the 
| boys. But Matt had clinched a nickname, an‘ 
Tip’s turnout became in every mouth “the rebe! 
double-runner.”’ 

Nor did it stop there. 








An organized move- 


| was always “organizing’’—the snowball battles under Matt’s direction, we brought water by the ment—in which Matt was far too shrewd to let 
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himself be seen, leaving it to his younger | Almost as he struck the road, Tip had flung | his pocket to be sure that the small pasteboard | 


THE YOUTH'’S 





COMPANION. 


followers—was made to cut—boycott, as we) himself headlong upon the steering-seat and | box was there. “Rachel will find it out soon 
would say nowadays—every one who had any- caught the lines. 


thing to do with Tip. 

Brown evidently didn’t borrow much trouble 
about the scorn of boys so much younger than 
himself; and whatever Tip may have felt, he 


said nothing. 


But Kate and Lou felt it keenly—for even the | 


sisters of the camp were enlisted to make things 
unpleasant for “‘all who gave aid and comfort to 
rebels.” But as they were loyal and plucky 
girls, they stuck to their friend in a fashion that 
was rather heroic, considering the heat and 
meanness of youthful partisanship. I trust that 
for the many shabby turns done them they found 
some recompense in the regularity with which, 
day after day and many timesa day, they whizzed 
past their envious persecutors. For Tip had 
left no gap in his plans. The rebel double- 
runner was safe to win every time—thanks, 
partly, to its superior construction, partly to the 





dangerous hill on which it got its headway, and 
partly to the tremendous send-off given it by that | 
hatefully muscular Brown. 

Beside, Tip had a perfect genius as a steerer—"| 


He was just in time to snub the front sled 
before it could “turn cross” and make a wreck ; 
and steering through the narrow space between | 
the wood-sledge and the bridge-rail, he fetched | 
up safely with the traverseand its four frightened 
boys on the grade that climbs to Water Street. 


enough; folks will talk so about Cordilly’s 
wearing a diamond ring to ’Tildy Bloodgood’s 
party to-night. 

“But Cordilly will have had the comfort of 
wearing it, and she nor anybody else can’t hinder 
it. Cordilly can wear it to singing-school 
Thursday night, too, if she’s a mind to, for 


a4 


io 


habit of snubbing Cordelia severely when she 
complained of their very plain fare. 

“Mother wanted pretty things just like 
Cordilly, though she was so thrifty and sensible. 


|I was sorry that father brought home that 


common white ware when she was ’lotting on a 
flowered tea-set. She wanted that flowered 
tea-set all her life, and she never had it.” 

That was what Rachel was saying to herself 


That settled the business. From that day | Lorenzo said I needn’t bring it back till Monday. | when the twins came in, but Cordelia dared not 


out I think no one was ever heard to mention | 
anything that sounded like “rebel double 
runner.” It was “Tip’s Tornado,” and there | 
wasn’t a boy in town, except one, but was glad | 
to ride on it—or to follow Tip in anything. It | 
was the quietest of victories, but quite complete. | 

CHARLES F. Lummis. | 


* 
> 


The ‘‘ Waking Up”? of Ansel Judd. 
x a factory’s shut down, and that’s all 





there is abaout it,” said Ansel, as he 
dropped his armful of wood into the | 
wood-box beside the sitting-room stove. | 


A hundred dollars, Lorenzo said ’twas worth; 
that’s a stunner of a diamond! Nobody in East 
Orland ever had a diamond ring, anyway.” 

He went out to meet Cordelia as she came 
from school. Rachel watched him from the 
window, trudging along in his queer, humped up, 
shuffling way, and a sharp frown contracted her 

WS. 


show the ring lest she should be cross. She left 
Rachel to set the table and ran up to her own 
room, where in the little dormer window there 
still lingered a ray of light by which she could 
see the sparkle of the stone. 

The husking-party was an old-fashioned, 
boisterous frolic, and Ansel cautioned Cordelia 


| every time he came near her in the course of the 


Rachel’s youth had vanished in the struggle | evening not to lose the ring. 


with sordid needs; the bloom of life had been | 
shrivelled for her by care. She said she “‘hadn’t 
any patience with people who hadn’t a realizing | 
sense.’’ 

“But he’s good and honest,” she continued, 
her brows clearing a little. “Just as honest as 
daylight. The Judds were always honest, if 


the genius of effort and fixity, which counts) He sat down in the old-fashioned rocking-chair | they weren’t so very smart.” 


oftener than any other kind. He seemed afraid of | 


nothing, because he really saw his way through. | untwisted his worsted muffler from his neck. | waning light to patch Ansel’s old pantaloons, | Pillsbury looking at it. 


He had studied that slide in every inch, and | 
knew how to give his sled every advantage of it. | 

It was an aggravation almost beyond endurance 
to have them flash by us so easily every time ; | 
but for all Matt’s efforts and schemes, they con- | 
tinued to do it. 

If the continued triumph of the rebel double- 
runner was aggravating to us, it was gall and | 
wormwood to Matt. The thing became a town 
joke, and older folks, who did not share our 
grudge against Tip nor our awe of our “‘Napo- 
leon,”’ poked all manner of fun. 

Suave, self-satisfied Matt grew glum and snap- 
pish. Those of us who ventured to ride with 
Tip—and it must be confessed that our patriotism 
was not always proof against the temptation— 
were made to feel the weight of Matt’s dis- 
pleasure. Our “leader of men” had not quite 
learned to lead himself. 

As we trudged up with our sleds from the 
depot one afternoon, we caught sight of Tip’s 
outfit whisking around the tannery corner and 
bearing down like a streak of dark lightning. 

Matt was ahead, talking hard with young 
Burpee, who had a long redbark switch in his | 
hand. Just as the flying traverse was close, the 
young imp flung his stick down across the road. 

Quick as thought we saw the act—and that Tip 
saw it, too. He slid back, with feet braced hard 
on the crosspiece, and swung the sled a trifle to 
the right. 

He was pale—but not half so white as Matt, 
who stood glaring at him like one fascinated. 
It was right on the last bridge, over the big fall— 
that old wooden bridge with its erazy railing. 

We were too horror-struck even to cry out, 
and there was no sound from the white faces on 
the sled. I can remember yet how the great falls 
roared as out of a great hush; how Tip’s teeth 
showed, and that the steering-rope was sunk 
deep in his wrists. How many things made 
themselves seen and felt in that instant! 

The sled struck the slender switch exactly 
square. We looked to see its occupants fly off 
into space; but though Tip was snapped forward 
until his knees bruised his face, those wiry legs 
saved him and the rest, who were half-piled upon 
him 


The flying ends of the switch told the story. 
Tip had steered upon the slenderer end, and the 
swift, high-tempered runners had chopped it in 
two, as was his hope, and without too great a 
shock. 

Had the switch resisted never so little more! 
It seemed to us—and does to me yet—almost a 
miracle of escape. But for Tip’s instant wit the 
whole party would have broken their necks on 
the hill, or crashed through the rail to the falls. 

That day broke the back of the Cannonball 
Railroad. No one would so much as look at 
Burpee; but we felt that the responsibility rested 
further back. 

Of course, Matt had not told him to throw the 
switch, and doubtless made himself believe that 
he had no blame in the matter. But the rest of 
us—well, even boys sometimes know how to read 
between the lines. 

Tip never opened his mouth about the matter, 
and promptly stopped any attempted reference to 
it. He had plenty of companions now, and 
treated them in his square-toed boy way, as 
though nothing had ever happened. 

A week after the switch episode the crowd, | 
including Tip, was straggling up the hill as Matt 
and his few remaining satellites came down on 
the Avalanche. Just as they reached the grist- 
mill, a loaded wood-sledge stalled at the tannery | 
corner—the snow was soft that day. The sled | 
was, for the same reason, not going half so fast | 
as usual, but quite fast enough. Seeing the 
dangerous passage thus blockaded, Matt began 
to get panicky, and the sled wobbled. 

“He’s going to jump!” exclaimed some one. | 
“Don’t !? 

Tip flung his sled-rope to me. “Hold to her, 
Matt!” he yelled, standing at the very edge of 
the slide and balanced catlike. 

But Matt did not hold on. The Avalanche 
slewed to one side, and he was thrown off and 
went plowing and rolling fifty feet in the slush. | 





| slow, too, from his gait to his 


that had been Grandpa Judd’s, and slowly | 


“All there is abaout it,’ he 
repeated, in his slow, high-keyed 
voice, that was like an old man’s. 
Indeed, everything about Ansel 
was like an old man, from his 
stooping shoulders to his habit of 
walking with his hands clasped 
behind his back; everything was 


mental processes. 

“Ansel is real good, but he is 
dreadful easy and moderate,” his 
sister Rachel said. 

Rachel had no time to be “mod- 
erate.” She had milked cows, 
made butter, raked hay, cooked for 
the haymakers, trimmed bonnets, 
eut dresses, taught school and 
“sung in the seats,’’ ever since she 
was fifteen—all for the sake of 
“getting along’ and giving the 
twins, Ansel and Cordelia, a 
chance. But a chance seemed 
of no use to the twins; Ansel 
was so slow and Cordelia so 
“flighty.” 

“TI wanted you to go to the 
winter school, anyway. And it 
isn’t as if we couldn’t manage,” 
said Rachel. “I never liked your 
working in that factory. If you 
could be as smart as your cousin 
Lorenzo, that got a place ina 
jewelry store over at Sebec before 
he was sixteen, and is bookkeeper 
there when he isn’t twenty, why, 
I wouldn’t say a word. But I’d 


rather you’d go to school than “ 


work in the factory, where you 
don’t get enough to pay for your shoe-leather.”’ 

“T was ’lotting on getting a gold watch for 
Cordilly,”’ said Ansel. Sometimes Ansel’s high- | 
keyed voice had a queer gruffness, and that was 
when he was deeply moved. It was so now. | 

“Good land! What foolishness!” said Rachel, | 
sharply. “If we can get victuals and clothes, 
we can do without gold watches.” 

“Seems as if Cordilly’s heart was set on a gold | 
watch,” said Ansel. 

“Folks’s hearts had better be set on more 
sensible things,” said Rachel, beginning to rock 
in her chair as she sewed, always a sign that she | 
was somewhat disturbed in mind. 

“She’s nothing but a girl, and she never has 
things like other girls,” persisted Ansel. There | 
was a certain quiet obstinacy about Ansel when 


Before long Rachel, straining her eyes in the 








I CAN WEAR IT TO THE HUSKING TO-NIGHT.” 


began to sing softly to herself, the home love and 
pride sweetening her bitterness, as it has always 
sweetened the bitterness of the world. 

A little way down the road, where the great 
willows that fringed the brook hid them from 
sight, Ansel and Cordelia were wholly uncon- 
scious that there was any bitterness in the world. 
Cordelia was dancing for joy, and holding up 
her finger to gaze rapturously upon the. gem that | 
sparkled there. 

“Till Monday! That’s almost a week. Ansel, 
I can wear it to the husking to-night, and to| 
singing-school, and to church and Sunday Sehool. 
I have to carry my gloves in my hand, anyway, | 
they’re so shabby.’ 

“You must be awful careful not to lose it,” 
said Ansel, gruffly because he was so pleased 


“As if I could do that,—for all it is a little 
loose,—when I never for a moment forget it!’ 
Cordelia said. 

But when she took off her gloves, on their own 
porch, the moonlight drew forth no sparkle—the 
stone was gone, though the ring remained! 

“QO Ansel!’ gasped Cordelia; and in the 
moonlight she saw Ansel’s face turn white. “I 
had it just before we came away! I saw Abby 
It must have been in 
that last romping dance, when 
they pulled this way and that. 
We must go back, Ansel ; perhaps 
we can find it!’ 

“On that barn floor, with dust 
and hay and corn?” demanded 
Ansel, despairingly. 

“It was so small—for a hundred 
dollars!” said Cordelia, beginning 
to ery. 

Ansel led the way into the house 
silently. Rachel had left a warm 
fire for them in the sitting-room, 
for the October night was chilly, 
and Cordelia spread her hands 
out to the grateful warmth in 
spite of her tears. But Ansel 
stood as if he were turned to stone. 

“QO Ansel, what shall we do?” 
cried Cordelia. 

“T shall pay for it—somehow,” 
said Ansel, slowly and gruffly. 

“Pay a hundred dollars! You 
never could do it in this living 
world '” said Cordelia. 

Rachel opened the door of the 
stairway which led from the sitting- 
room, with a suddenness which 
made them jump. She had thrown 
on a wrapper hastily, and she 
breathed quickly from agitation. 

“T didn’t mean to tell you to- 
night, children, but I’m so worked 
up I can’t help it,” she said. 
“Lorenzo has run away! Old 
Mr. Grier came in and told me, 
and then Lorenzo’s mother was 
over. She’s about distracted. 
Lorenzo went off on the late train 
this afternoon—it couldn’t have been long after 
you were there. They’d been finding out that 
his accounts were short, and were going to have 
him arrested, and he got wind of it. 

“Joe Peavey, that led him into bad ways, he 
cleared out with him,’’ she went on. ‘“‘I declare, 
I'm glad Lorenzo isn’t a Judd! Not but what 
mother’s folks were just as good, but it’s some- 
thing not to have our name.disgraced. It—it’s 
kind of made me feel as if’’—Rachel’s clear, 
steady voice trembled and was husky—‘“‘as if I’d 
complained too much sometimes. Yoh’ve always 
been a real good boy, Ansel, and if we have 
been poor, nobody can say that we ever had a 
penny that didn’t belong to us.” 

After they had all gone up-stairs, and lights 
were out and silence reigned, Cordelia put her 


he had made up his mind, and Rachel rocked | with Cordelia’s joy. ‘Lorenzo said it was-worth | lips to the keyhole of Ansel’s door and whis- 


silently. She always said that “to cross Ansel | 
only made him more set in his way.” 

Moreover, she was conscious that she was the 
more irritated because her own heart was secretly 
sore that Cordelia couldn’t have things like other 
girls. Cordelia was so bright and gay,—perhaps 
a little too gay and pleasure-loving,—but Rachel, 
although she scolded, never doubted that these 
faults would mend with time; Cordelia was so 
true and loving. 

She was not in the least like Ansel, although 
they were twins, except in a beautiful regularity 
of feature and in the soft, dark eyes, which were 


| less marked in Ansel’s face because they were 


half-hidden under shaggy eyebrows. She was 
as bright as Ansel was dull, as quick as he was 
slow. The twins were sixteen now, and twenty- 
five-year-Old Rachel realized, with sudden dismay, 
that Cordelia was almost grown up. But 
Ansel—it seemed to her that Ansel would never 
be anything but a heavy-witted boy. 

“I wish he could get waked up,” said Rachel | 
often to herself. 

Rachel had taught school, and though her own 
speech was by no means faultless, Ansel’s 
pronunciation, and especially his drawling aou’s, 
irritated her. 

“I’m glad the factory has shut down, if it is 
going to be a hard winter,” she said to herself as 
she rocked. “I’ll make him go to school, and 
stop fussing over Cordilly.” 

“T guess I won’t show it to Rachel,” said 
Ansel to himself, putting his hand furtively into 





a hundred dollars.’’ 

“Oh, my!” Cordelia uttered a little shriek of | 
awe and delight. “How did Lorenzo happen to | 
lend it to you?” 

“T had to go over to Sebec to pay a bill for the 
factory overseer, and—and I just dropped into 
Lorenzo’s store.” 

Ansel thought he would not tell Cordelia that 
he had arranged with Lorenzo to buy a watch 
for her, on instalments, and had been obliged to 
tell Lorenzo that he could not buy it because the 
factory had shut down. Cordelia might be 
disappointed. 

“T just looked at the rings, and Lorenzo took 
some out and showed ’em to me—a lot that had 
just come in. And then he said you might take 
that, just as well as not, to wear to the husking- 
party.” 

“Tt was real good of him,” said Cordelia, 
fervently. 

“Mebbe you hadn’t better say anything abaout 
it to Rachel. She don’t favor borrowing,” said 
Ansel. 

Cordelia stepped behind Ansel, for they had 
emerged from behind the trees now, and slipped 
the ring from her finger into its box. She put 
the box into her pocket, while a little pettish 
frown disfigured her sunny face. 

“Rachel takes things so hard,” she said. “TI 
don’t see what sense there is in spoiling all your 
fun by taking things hard.” 

Rachel was making griddle-cakes for supper 
because Cordelia liked them; yet she was in the 





pered : 

“Ansel, nobody knew about the ring but 
Lorenz, did they? And he’s gone!” 

She had to run away because there was a 
noise in Rachel’s room, and she was not quite 
sure whether it was an accusing conscience, or 
the first sharp words that Ansel had ever spoken 


'to her, when a hoarse whisper followed her 


through the entry-way : 

“Cordilly Judd, aint you ’shamed!”’ 

“Ansel, you aren’t going to disappoint me 
about going to the winter school? Seems as if 1 
couldn’t have you just kind of dawdling around 
as you were last winter,’ said Rachel, in a 
plaintive and querulous voice. 

It was a fortnight after ’Tildy Bloodgood’s 
husking-party, and the winter school was about 
to begin. In the excitement of Lorenzo’s disgrace 
and flight no one had remembered to acquaint 
Rachel with the fact that Cordelia had worn a 
diamond ring to the husking, so the secret had 
been kept from her. And that dreadful whisper 
still rang in Cordelia’s ears, and made her afraid 
to mention the ring to Ansel, who was taciturn 
and rough, even to her. 

“There’s that wood-lot that Uncle Ansel left 
me,” said Ansel, gruffly, in answer to Rachel’s 
plaintive appeal. ‘“There’s timber there that’s 
fit for masts and spars, and it’!] fetch considerable 
money. Llewellyn Fitch and Oscar, they’re 
laying still, and they'll help me without its 
costing any great. So 1 was calculating to chop 
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and haul this winter. I went to see Uncle 
Wilbur, because he’s my guardeen, and he hasn’t 
any objection.” 

Rachel looked up at him in wide-eyed amaze- | 
ment. 

“Of course I’d rather you’d go to school, but if | 
you’re going to do anything —”’ she said aloud. 
“Well, I never!” she ejaculated 
breath, as Ansel turned away. 

Ansel produced some of his school-books that | 
night, and in answer to Rachel’s inquiring look, | 
he explained : 

“We're going to begin to cut that timber | 
Monday, and I shall have to stay up to the) 
logging-camp some of the time nights, and I’ve 
got to do some figuring abaout my timber. Oscar 
Fitch, he’s considerable of a scholar; he kept 
school before his eyes gave out, and he’ll help 
me abaout the figuring. So I thought I’d take 
my ’rithmetic along. You see they want to buy 
some of my lumber at the box-factory over at | 
Aurano, and I’ve got to calculate whether it'll | 
be more profitable to sell them the logs or to have 
them sawed in Uncle Wilbur’s mill.” 

Ansel carried his head erect; his stooping | 
shoulders seemed to have straightened. 

“Well, 1 never!’ repeated Rachel, under her 


breath; but she was wise enough to make no | 


comments. 

The weather served excellently, and though | 
Ansel’s muscles might be strained, the fragrant | 
pine-bough beds gave blessed rest. 
just as the great logs reached their market, 
prices dropped, and the 
money that Ansel hid 
away in Grandpa 
Judd’s old wallet, in a 
crevice in ‘the wall of 
the unfinished chamber, 
was not so large a sum 
as he had expected. 

“Tt isn’t going to pay 
to get aout any more 
lumber, as prices are 
naow,” Ansel said, 
with an averted face, 
when he came home 
one Saturday night. 
“I’m going to work 
chopping for Seth 
Peavey Monday morn- 

“Ansel, I’m afraid 
you’re working too 
hard. You look real 
run-down,” said Rachel, 


anxiously. “And Seth 
Peavey is a very hard 
taskmaster.” 


“When a fellow has 
got his hand in, he’d 
better keep working,” 
said Ansel, though he 
was worn with unac- 
customed labor, and 
Seth Peavey was exact- 
ing and “hard to get 
along with.” 

What Ansel suffered 
in body and spirit no-one knew—no one would 
ever know. Rachel’s anxiety for him was 
reversed ; she was now afraid that he would work 


“SIT DOWN A 


himself to death. Seth Peavey had offered to | 
hire him for the plowing and planting season, | 


and Ansel would refuse no work, however hard. | 

But before plowing-time came he told her, | 
with a triumph in his face that almost smoothed 
out its care, that he had been offered a place in 
the box-factory at Aurano—small at first, with a 
chance to Work up. 

They had “liked his ways ;” they “had thought 
considerable of his ’rithmetic’? when he sold 
them the lumber. He thought he should “‘kind 
of spruce up abaout grammar and geography and 
those things. Oscar Fitch was going to help 
him. A fellow who was going to work up ought 
to know those things !’”’ 

But the money gathered slowly into Grandpa 
Judd’s old wallet. The unex lies in wait 
for money, even in East Orland. 
again when, one Saturday, an off day at the 
box-factory, Ansel invited Cordelia to go to 
Sebec with him. 

There was a gleam of pride in Ansel’s eyes, 
and he held himself very erect. In the jewelry 
store he told the story of the ring to the clerk 
behind the counter, and Cordelia drew the ring, 


with its empty setting, from the safe little knot | 


in her handkerchief where she had tied it. 

“I’ve brought the money to pay for the 
diamond ; 
said Ansel, gruffly, as he opened Grandpa Judd’s 
old wallet. 

The clerk looked the small, queer, countrified | 
figure over, and amazement grew in his face. | 
Then he threw back his head and laughed. 

“A hundred dollars! 
Lorenzo’s little jokes. I don’t see how you came 
to believe it!” Pity for Ansel’s greenness 
evidently mingled with the clerk’s mirth. 

“‘Why, that was a rhinestone! *Twas a ring | 
we sold for three dollars,” he went on. “A 
dollar and a quarter will make us about square 
for the stone.” 


Ansel paid the money as if ina dream. He| 


was aroused just outside the door by the great | 
pinch that Cordelia gave him in her overflowing | 
joy. 

“And you’ve got all that money, Ansel!’ 


under her | 


But alas! | 





It was October | 


it’s taken mea good while to get it,” | 
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“I’ve got more’n the money—a sight more’n | 
{told him that I had none. 


the money !’’ said Ansel, in a voice that shook. 
He had to turn his face away, even from 
Cordelia. A fellow didn’t want anybody to see 
| him make a girl of himself by shedding tears. 
SopHIE SWETT 


8. 





Track’s End. 


In Eight Chapters.—Chapter VII. 


| 


| In Pike’s Clutches. 

Y first thought after what Jim 
men, was to scold myself for 
having been asleep; but on 
second thought I concluded 
that, since they had not found 
me, perhaps it was better as 
it had been. 








the robbers had undoubtedly 
| discovered the weakness of the town— very 
| likely that they had gone away with the notion 
| that there was nobody in the place at all. 
“Sure only two men?” I said to the Indian. 
| He held up two fingers. 
“One of them Pike?” He shook his head. 
“Why you awake?” I went on. 
He put his hand on his head and said: 
‘here. Nolong sleep. Got fire-water? Big round 


ND MAKE YOURSELF COMFORTABLE.” 


| box all dry. Hurt here.’ 
his hand over his head. 

“No,” I answered. 
get along without.” 

At this he looked angry, and I could get no} 
| more out of him. It was almost sunrise, and I | 
|began to hurry about at my morning work, 
| more worried than ever. Thetwomen, I doubted | 
not, were‘Spies, and had gone back to report. If | 


And he again drew | 


*“Haven’t any. 


Tail, the other side of the Missouri, I need not 
expect them back before late in the coming night ; 
but the gang might be no farther away than 
Mountain’s. 

It was the morning of the eighteenth, and I 
was glad to find the chinook no longer blowing, 
though the snow was still thawing. I knew, 
from hearing Tom Carr talk about chinooks, 
| that they never reached much farther East 
| than where I was. So, though the warm wind 
had been melting the snow between Track’s End 
and Pike’s headquarters, I feared it had done but 
little for the railroad cuts to the eastward. Now, 
| however, that the chinook had stopped and the 

weather was still warm, the prospect for a train 
seemed a little better. 

But it made my heart sink to look about and 
| see the wreck of my fortifications, which had 
made it possible for me to beat off the robbers. 
| I could not see any hope of doing this again. 
| The windows and doors of the first stories were 
for the most part exposed. 

The drifts had so melted in the street that by 
zigzagging a little you could. ride the whole 
length of it. The tunnels looked like big scars 
|in the snow. Half the prairie was bare. The 





| smaller drifts were gone, and the big ones had | 
That was one of | shrunk to little ones. There were shallow pools | “T’ll get up and help shoot, too.’ 


‘and lakes of water everywhere. 


I walked about town gloomily; and often | 


went up the windmill tower to look one way 
| for friends and the other for enemies. 

| ‘The Indian, though nervous from his debauch, 
no longer feared my going to his cellar, so he 
| wandered about and paid no attention to me. 
He came into the barn while I was there and 
looked at everything, and then went around and 


peeped into all of the buildings in town. All the 


| time he kept tight hold of the rifle. 
At noon I brought him to the hotel to dine | 


told me of the two strange | 


with me, and he asked again for whiskey, but I 
This made him 
sullen, but he did not refuse to eat. 


I had made up my mind that I could not keep | 
| awake all of the coming night, as I had been up 


the greater part of two nights already. Since 
Jim had done so well at seeing the men that 
morning, and as there was no danger of “long 
sleeps,” I decided to place him on guard part of 
the night. 

“Want you to watch for Pike to-night,” I said 
to him. 

He looked at me a minute and then answered : 
“Shoot Pike ?’’ 

**Yes, if he comes.” 

“Scalp him ?” 

“Just as you please,” I said. 

“Ugh! Shoot ’em all. Take heap scalps.’ 





The thing to be | 
worried about plainly was that | 


“Hurt | 


Have to | 


they had to go to their headquarters on the Cat 


I felt a good deal encouraged. He was a good 
shot, and if he would stand by me we might 
be able to keep the robbers off, though it seemed 
doubtful, since they must know the town’s weak- 
ness, and could now approach it from all sides. 

It gradually grew colder, and after the sun 
went down it began to freeze. I had told Jim 
| that he could go to bed, and after it was dark I 
began patrolling the sidewalk, wishing to keep 

awake as long as possible. 

There was an east wind which felt as if it 
| might bring snow. I was extremely tired, and 
| was having another fit of the shivers, thinking 
about the outlaws, when suddenly, as I stood in 
front of Taggart’s, something popped into my 
head which I had not thought of for almost 
three months. This was the big can of powder 
in the store. 

I forgot my fatigue and my fears and ran to 
the hotel for the lantern. Then I had another 
look at the powder-can. It was atin can, almost 
as large as a keg, with an opening in the top, 
and a cover which screwed on. I was wondering 
if I could put the can under the floor of the bank 
and blow up the building in case the robbers 
tried to open the safe. 

The more I thought about the chances for 
driving them off again by defending myself in 
the houses the more desperate the chances 
seemed. 

I had heard of fuse, but it happened that I 
had never seen any. I remember I thought 
it must be white and soft like the string of a 
fire-cracker. So I began to hunt through all 
the drawers and boxes for fuse. One of the first 
things I came across was.a coil of black, -stiff, 
thick, tarry string,—still I went on looking for 
fuse! After I had looked half an hour and 
found none, I gave up. 

As I stood there, a good deal discouraged, 
my eye lighted on the black coil again. My 
curiosity made me pick it up, and on looking 
at one end closely I thought I could see powder. 
I cut off six inches of it and touched one end to 
the lantern flame. There was a little fizz of fire, 
and I stood holding it in my hand and wonder- 
ing what it was doing inside, when suddenly there 
was a bigger fizz at the other end and a streak of 
fire shot down inside my sleeve. I concluded 
that I had found some fuse. 

In five minutes I had the powder and fuse in 
| the bank. Then the hopelessness of putting it 
under the floor dawned upon me. I looked 
under the building and found a solid square of 
| Stones laid up beneath where the safe stood, to 
| keep the floor from settling. Everywhere else 
| the water was six inches deep. 

I went back into the bank. Eight or ten feet 
| in front of the safe was a high counter running 
| straight across the room. Under it was a waste- 
basket, a wooden box of old newspapers, a 
spool-cabinet for legal papers, a copying-press 
and some other stuff. 

I stood the can of powder in the waste-basket. 
It was a good fit, with room enough around the 
outside to stuff in some paper to hide it. 

Then I put the basket in the box of news- 
papers. I cut the fuse in two in the middle, 
unscrewed the cover and put the ends of the 
two pieces down in the powder, balancing the 
copying-press on top to hold them in place, and 
covering the whole with newspapers. Then I 
brought an auger from Taggart’s and bored a 
hole close to the floor through the side of the 
building, and right on through the side of the 
building to the south, which stood so near that 
it almost touched the bank. 

There was nothing harder to pierce in either 
building’s side than a one-inch board and a 
thickness of lath and plastering. I passed the 
lines of fuse through the two holes, and into the 
other building, which was a drug-store. There 
I tied a loose knot in the ends of the fuse and 
left it lying on the floor behind the counter, coy- 
ered with a door-mat. Ten minutes later I had 
my Indian ally posted on the depot platform 
with his gun. 

“If they come shoot at them,” 





I said to him. 


“All right,”’ he said; ‘take plenty scalp.” 

I went back to the drug-store feeling better. 
I lay down on the floor behind the counter, with 
my head on the door-mat. The windows were 
boarded up, and I felt sure that even if the 
outlaws came they would never find me here. 

Two hours later I woke up with Pike hold of 
my ear, and a man pushing a smoky lantern in 
my face. The first thing I heard was a loud 
laugh, and then: 

“How are you, Jud?” said Pike. “Back 
again, you see. Hope yer feeling all right.” 
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I saw I might as well make the best of it, 
though I was half-scared to death. 

“Yes, I’m feeling pretty well,” I said. “I 
was able to be about the last time you were here.” 

Pike scowled at me. “Yes, that’s so, you 
was,” he said. ‘“‘You stood us off in pretty good 
shape that time—you and the snow. We were 
fools not to find out that you were all alone. But 
we app’inted an investigating committee this 
time, and we’re onto your game. Just excuse 
me, but I’ll have to ask you to wear a little of 
Taggart’s jewelry while we ’tend to some impor- 
tant business.” 

He pulled out a pair of handcuffs and slipped 
one of them around my wrist and shut it up so 
tight that it pressed into the flesh. Then he led 
me in front of the counter, slipped the other cutf 
through a brace under the front edge of the 
counter, and then clasped it around my other 
wrist, leaving the short connecting chain behind 
the brace, so that I was a prisoner. He pushed 
up a chair and said: 

“Sit down and make yourself comfortable, 
Jud. TI’ll see if I can’t find a handful of buttons 
for you, and you can put ’em on the counter and 
Play checkers with your nose.” 

The men laughed at this, and Pike went on: 
“We met your pardner out here, the dark- 
complected feller. He was a-riding off one of 
our horses that we left here by mistake last 
winter, with our saddle and things, and a-leading 
two o’ yourn, so we just stopped him and gath- 
ered ’em in and I reckon they’re all our’n now— 
most of ’em, anyhow! And in consideration of 
our only shooting him around the edges, careful! 
like, he give us some valuable information, such 
as just where you was a-sleepin’, Jud, and where 
we'd find the blacksmith tools, and so forth. 
That’s the way to get along with an Injun and 
have everything all easy-going—shoot ’em, very 
careful, around the edges.”’ 

Again they all laughed, and then went out the 
back door, which had a small hole cut in it over 
the bolt big enough to let in a man’s hand. 
There were five of them, counting Pike. When 
the door opened I saw that it was quite light out- 
side and that it was snowing. 

As I sat there in the dark, unable to move and 
with the handcuffs cutting into my wrists, I can 
tell you I was miserable enough. I expected 
to be killed by the gang before they left. I saw 
what a fool I had been to trust the scoundrelly 
Indian. It was a little satisfaction, however, to 
know that he had failed to get off with his 
stolen property, even if it had fallen into the 
hands of a worse set of thieves. 

Then I heard the outlaws at work on the safe. 
Of course I thought of my fuse, but it was a 
dozen feet away, the other side of the counter, 
and I could not see a shadow of hope of getting 
at it. I think I sat there two hours, listening to 
the noise in the next building, when Pike came 
in and said: 

“You'll be glad to hear, Jud, that we’re getting 
along beautiful on that safe. We’re a-going to 
blow the stuffing out of it the next thing ou know. 
Reckon if you aint particular, we’ll just borrow 
a sleigh we see out here and a set of Sours’s 
harness for a couple of our horses when we go 
away, ’cause we think the specie may be a little 
heavy. Besides, we’re calculating there may be 
some other stuff around town worth taking off— 
Winchesters and such agricultural and stock- 
raising implements,’’ and he laughed. He seemed 
to be feeling very jolly. 

He went back, and for a long time I heard 
nothing but steady drilling on the safe and 
a little of their talk, though I could not catch 
much of that. Sometimes, too, I could hear 
Kaiser barking. He was locked in the hotel, 
and I think he knew I was in trouble and wanted 
to get out and help me. More than once, too, I 
thought of Mr. Clerkinwell, and of what a failure 
I was making of doing what I promised. 

After what seemed hours Pike came in again. 
‘“‘We blow ’er open now very shortly,’’ he said. 
“A reg’lar little Fourth o’ July celebration of 
our own, hey, Jud?” Then he laughed and 
went on: “We need that money, and you bet it 
is going to come handy.” 

He looked at me, came closer with the lantern 
and said : 

“Jud, what d’ye say to coming in with us and 
having your share like a man? You’re a good 
one, if you are young, and we can find plenty of 
work for you, and always you get your share.” 

“No,” I said, “‘I don’t care to.” 

He jooked at me sharply a moment, and then 
went on: “Just as you please, of course. But 
me and the boys was talking it over, and we 
calculated it was the best way to dispose of you— 
a pile the best for you, and some better for us." 

I had kept looking straight into his eyes, under 
his big eyebrows. ‘“‘No,’” I said, “I won’t do 
_ 

“Oh, take your choice,” he answered, “take 
your choice. Just as you think best, of course. 
Only you know the old saying about how dead 
men tell no tales. And if you come in with us 
you get your share, just the same as if you’d 
done your part of the work.” 

I said nothing. He waited a minute, then 
went out and shut the door. I sprang up and 
pulled and wrenched at the brace with all m) 
strength. The handcuffs cut into my wrists, but 
I did not feel it. The brace stayed as firm a> 
ever. I sat down, weak and trembling, with m) 
last hope gone. 

A minute later there was a loud explosion i! 
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Next came a cheer from the men; then voices, 
and I heard Pike shout: “It’s all afire here— 
pring a pail of water, Joe!’ 

The well windlass creaked and I heard a man 
start in from the back. Next I heard Pike say: 
“We'll soon fix that fire.” Then there came 
another and much greater explosion and a crash, 
like an earthquake, and the wall came down 
upon me, and the counter rolled over and I was 
half under it. 
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Postmaster-General of North America. 


Franklin as Postmaster. 


From the purchase of the Neale patent until 
1775 postmasters were appointed from London, 
Virginia and Benjamin Franklin. Franklin was 
Colonel Spotswood, late Governor of Virginia, 
and then Postmaster-General. 

“T accepted it,” Franklin said, “gladly, and found 





the best known among them being Spotswood of | 


appointed postmaster at Philadelphia in 1737 by 


[ heard the cries of the men, and wriggling | it of great advantage, for though the salary was 
about, I got out from under the counter and | small, it facilitated the correspondence with my 
found my hands free from the brace, and snow- | ®€wspaper, increased the number demanded as 
tlakes coming in my face through where half the | well as the advertisements to be inserted, so that 


side of the building had been blown away. I 
knew my ean of powder had gone off. 
HAYDEN CARRUTH. 


(To be continued.) 
——- ~eu —— 


BEGIN HERE. 


Who has not found the heaven below 
Will fail of it above. 
God’s residence is next to mine, 
His furniture is love. . 
Emily Dickinson. 





Early Days of the American 
Post-Office. 


By Hon. W. L. Wilson, Postmaster-General. 


N the office of the Postmaster-General 
hangs a little chart giving the postal 
statistics of the United States for each 
year since the beginning of the govern- 
ment. 

From this chart it appears that in 
1790, the first full year of Washington’s 
administration, there were seventy-five 
post-offices and eighteen hundred and 

seventy-five miles of post-routes. The gross rev- 

enue was thirty-five thousand nine hundred and 
thirty-three dollars, and gross expenditure, thirty- 
two thousand one hundred and forty dollars. In 

1895 there were seventy thousand and sixty-four 

post-offices, nearly half a million miles of post- 

routes, a gross revenue, in round numbers, of 
seventy-seven million dollars, and a gross expend- 
iture—not including the earnings of the subsidized 

Pacific railroads—of nearly eighty-seven millions. 
As an example of the salaries, it may be stated 

that for the year ending with October, 1791, the 

receipts of the post-office at Worcester, Mass., 
were fifty-eight dollars, of which one dollar was 
allowed for incidental expenses, thirteen dollars 
for the compensation of the postmaster, and forty- 
four dollars were turned in as surplus revenue. 

In 1895 the amount paid to postmasters was over 

sixteen million dollars. 

Between these two dates there is a development 
whose recital forms the most marvellous and 
romantic chapter of our history. For while the 
population of the country has increased less than 
twentyfold, the number of post-offices has in- 
creased nearly a thousand fold, and receipts and 
expenditures have increased more than two thou- 
sand fold. 





Offices ‘‘ Erected’ by Letters-Patent. 


The gross revenues of the post-office at Pueblo, 
Colo., or Battle Creek, Mich., or Fitchburg, Mass., 
are now larger than the postal revenues of the 
entire country in the first year of the administra- 
tion of Washington. In that year five hundred 
thousand pieces of mail matter were handled; 
now over five billion pieces, or an increase of ten 
thousand fold. 

But there was an American postal system prior 
to the year 1790. True, there was no general 
post-office in England for half a century after the | 
first settlers came to Jamestown, and for nearly 
a half-century after that was established the few 
post-offices in America were under the patronage 
of their respective colonies. 

But on the “seaventeenth of flebruary, 1691-2,” 
William and Mary granted by letters-patent to 
Thomas Neale power and authority “to erect 
within every or any the Chief Ports of the severall 
Iselands, Plantacions, or Colonies in America, an 
Office or Offices for receiving and dispatching 
away of letters or packquetts.” The rates of 
postage were to be the same as those prescribed 
by the act of Charles II., “or such other rates as 
the Planters or others will freely give.” 

Under this patent Andrew Hamilton was 
appointed Postmaster-General of America, and 
Was successful in securing concessions from the 
separate colonies. He established a weekly post 
from Portsmouth, N. H., southward all the way | 
to Virginia; but in doing ‘this he necessarily ran | 
into debt, for it seems that the expenses of the 
first four years were about five thousand dollars 
annually, while the revenue was less than two 
thousand dollars. 

In 1707 the crown bought back the Neale patent, 
and in 1710 Parliament erected a post-office for 
America, with New York as the cenfre of opera- 
tions, and prescribed rates of postage, with sum- 
mary process for their collection. It may be of 
interest to note that Virginia, where the parlia- 
mentary post-office was introduced in 1718, at first 
resisted, for “the people’—as reported by Spots- 


it came to afford me a considerable income.” 
The following is from an advertisement issued 
by him on October 17, 1737: 


The post-office is established at Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s, Market Street, and Henry Pratt is appointed 
earrier for all stations between Philadelphia and 
Newport, in Virginia. He sets out about the beginning 
of each month, and returns at the end of twenty-four 
days. Private individuals, merchants and others can 
be sure that he will carefully transport their letters, 
execute faithfully their commissions, having depos- 
ited good security therefor with the Honorable Col. 
Spotswood, Postmaster-General of all His 
Majesty’s Possessions in America. 


Franklin was postmaster at Philadel- 
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a great deal of business on the road, loads his carriage 
wt. bundles, buys and sells on commission, and inshort 
but carrys the mail by the by as it helps to defray his 
expences. 


Proceeding southward Finlay reached “Charles 
Town” in South Carolina on the 14th of December ; 
and thence by land and water to Savannah, where 
he finds the postmasters also complaining of the 
riders: 

One Mackenfuss rides between Charles Town, and 


packet boats in Charles Town he sets out with the 
Mail for Savannah, Sunbury & St. Augustine and 
returns. This trip he takes twelve times in the year. 
On one of those trips he fell sick, and employed a man 
to ride for him, this man came to the office drunk, he 
delivered about 50 loose letters to Mr. Thompson,—the 
next day he returned to the office and demanded the 
letters as his own perquisite, saying that it had been 
the former practice & that he had been instructed to 
follow it. Thus was Mackenfuss charg’d with an 
unwarrantable practise, but when he was question’d 
on this matter, he denied that he had ever taken any 
money in this way. 


Finlay recommends the establishment of a 
weekly post between Charleston and Savannah: 
Now if a weekly post were here Established, it wou’d 


be proper to advertise it in the London Papers for 
sometime, and in the Carolina, Georgia & Florida 





the bank, which shook the building I was in. | receive the service.” Franklin was then Deputy | offices he stops at, to the office at Boston. He transacts | place on foot, apparently with his post-office in 


ted 


‘i 


a knapsack carried by a servant. 

Samuel Osgood, of Massachusetts, was the first 
Postmaster-General under Washington, and a 
copy of his first report, dated December 9, 1789, 
two months after his appointment, is now among 
the archives of the department. 

The growth of the American postal system from 
this time to the introduction of railroads, nearly 


| fifty years, which may be called the stage-coach 


St. Augustine in East Florida; after the arrival of the | 


era, fully kept pace with the growth of the 
country, and it may be interesting to note, in 
these days of large postal deficits, that from 1789 
to 1834 there were only eleven years in which 
the Post-Office Department did not turn in some 
surplus to the Treasury. 

The mail originally was confined to letters, and 
not until 1792 were newspapers admitted by law, 
and then at the rate of one cent a paper for the 
first hundred miles, and a cent and a half for 
longer distances. At this rate the postage on a 
daily paper, which was then generally a small 
four-page at the subscription price of eight dollars 
a year, would be four dollars and sixty-eight cents 
for any distance over a hundred miles. 

While there was a steady expansion of mail 
routes and mail facilities, and some improvement 

in connections and in speed of transmis- 
sion, there was but slight reduction in 
the rates of postage during the stage- 





phia from 1737 until he became Post- 
master - General for the Northern Divi- 
sion in 1753, in assoeiation with William 
| Hunter for the Southern Division, who 
| had been a printer and postmaster at 
Williamsburg, Va. Franklin was Post- 
master-General for twenty-one years, 
for a large part of which time, however, 
he was out of the country. He was 
removed in 1774, as he says, by “a freak 
of ministers.” 


A Painstaking Inspector. 


In 1772 the London authorities sent 
Hugh Finlay to America to report on the 
posts. The library of the Post-Office 
Department possesses the original man- 
uscript journal of Finlay, neatly bound 
in parchment, and written with an accu- 
racy and even artistic finish of hand- 
writing and illustration, which show Mr. 
Finlay to have been an intelligent, care- 
ful and painstaking business man. His 
title-page is: 

Journal Kept by Hugh Finlay, Surveyor of 
the Post Roads On the Continent of North 
America During His Survey of the Post- 
Offices Between Falmouth in Casco Bay In 
} the Province of Massachusetts and Savan- 
| nah in Georgia; Begun the 13th Septr. 1773 
& Ended 2th June 1774. 

This volume seems to be as complete 
a picture of the postal service of the 
American colonies as an intelligent 
inspector could give. It is kept in the 
form of a diary, in which he describes 
his journey from office to office, with such notes 
upon postal routes and schedules as he deemed 





ment, together with reports upon the efticiency of 
each postmaster, the revenues of his office, and 
the settlement of accounts which he made with 
him. 

An extract or two from this journal may not be 
out of place. Finlay first went to Canada, and 
explored the country from Quebec to Falmouth, 
three hundred and ten miles, with reference to 
opening a post route through it. On the 2ist of 
October, 1773, he begins his examination of post- 
offices at Falmouth as follows: 


allowance has been made to him in lieu of the liberty 
of franking which was taken from him, and he got 


the late Comptroller that he valued his postage at 40 
sh. p. ann. 
He further represents that the employment is very 


nay, that it is a loss to him, for he cannot withstand 
the earnest solicitations of indigent people who have 
letters by the post, he delivers them, and never 
receives payment. 

Every person who looks for a letter or a news paper 
freely enters his house, be it post day or not; he cannot 


is continually disturbed in his family, he therefore 
begs that some other person may be appointed in his 
stead, unless an office is allow’d him. 





At Portsmouth, N. H., Eleazer Russell was post- 
master. Finlay says that “His office is small and 
looks mean, his books are in good form and up to 
this day; he is a careful regular officer, he under- 
stands his business and seems to have the interest 
of the office at heart.” 


One Stavers, he continues, some years ago began to 
drive a stage coach between Portsmouth and Boston; 
his drivers hurt the office very much by carrying 
letters, and they were so artful that the post Master 
could not detect them ; It was therefore Judged proper 
to take this Man into the pay of the office, and to give 
two mails weekly between Boston & Portsmouth. 
This was of no disadvantage to the Post Office because 
the mails brought by the stage coach did rather more 
than pay £10 Str., Stavers’s yearly Salary. 


Salem, October 11th. Edward Norice, Depy., of 
whom Finlay says: “His books were not in good 
order, he follows the form, but they are dirty and 
not brought up regularly; he understands the 
business of adeputy. The office is kept in a small, 
mean-looking place.” 


he took charge of the office at the death of his Father; 
he reports that every other day the stage coach goes 
for Boston, the drivers take many letters, so that but 
few are forwarded by Post to or from his office. If an 





wood—“called the rates of postage a tax, and 
believed that Parliament could not lay any tax 
on them without the consent of their General | 
Assembly.” 

This feeling soon passed away, for when Frank- | 
lin, in his examination before Parliament in 1766, 
was asked by those who were assuming to justify 
the stamp tax upon America, “Is not the post- | 
office, which they have long received, a tax as | 
Well as a regulation?” he answered, “No; the 
money paid for the postage on a letter is not of 
the nature of a tax. It is merely a quantum | 
meruit for a service done. No person is compel- | 
lable to pay the money if he does not chuse to | 


information were lodged (but an informer would get 
tar’d & Feather’d) no Jury would find the fact. It is 
deemed necessary, to hinder all acts of Parliament 
from taking effect in America—they are, they say, to 
be govern’d by Laws of their own framing, and no 
other. 


Finlay makes an elaborate report upon the | 
Boston office, giving the number of mails with the | 


schedule of their arrival and departure. 


Peter Mumford’s ride from Boston to New Port is 80 
miles passing thro’ Providence Warren & Bristol, for 
which service he is obliged to keep three horses, & is 
paid £4 Str. p. ann: He avers that he is an expeditious 
rider and faithful to the office: publick report is 
against him; it is said that he carrys more letters for 
his own Private profit, than are sent from all the 


necessary for the information of the home depart- | 


Mr. Child, the deputy there, represents that no | 


the promise of ap. equivalent,—he says that he advis’d | 


troublesome to him, and of no manner of advantage, | 


afford to set apart a room in his house as an office ;—he | 
| Bache, was the deputy, and was chosen post- | 


He teaches writing. He has no commission to act, | 





WILLIAM L. 


WILSON. 


Coffee houses to make the publick and especially the | 


London Merchants trading to these parts acquainted 
| with the despatch with which their letters can be 
conveyed from Charles Town to all parts Southward. 

The schedule from Charleston, 8. C., to Suftolk, 
in Virginia, a distance of four hundred and thirty- 
three miles, covered twenty-seven days, an aver- 
j}age of sixteen miles a day; letters lying by 


| 


| sixteen days at different offices on the route. 


British Control no Longer Tolerated. 


From so thorough a report as that made by 
| Finlay there is no doubt that the London authori- 
ties would have been able to make many improve- 
ments in the mail service for the colonies, but the 
colonies were then preparing for independence, 
| and would no longer tolerate a post-oflice under 
British control. 

The Continental Congress as early as July, 1775, 
| —a year before the Declaration of Independence,— 
assumed control of the postal service of the 
colonies, and appointed Benjamin Franklin Post- 
master-General for the purpose of running a line 
of posts from Falmouth or Portland, in Maine, to 
| Savannah in Georgia, with as many cross-posts as 
he might see fit. Franklin’s son-in-law, Richard 


master-general on November 7, 1776, owing to the 

absence of Franklin. 

I have before me a copy of Franklin’s “tables of 
the port of all single letters carried by post in the 





| Northern District of North America as established | 
| the strenuous task of keeping pace with and 


| by Congress, 1775.” Postage is rated in penny- 
| weights and grains of silver at threepence sterling 
for each pennyweight. The Northern District 
extended from Falmouth, in Casco Bay, to Suffolk, 
}in Virginia. 

single letter as follows. 





| Early Rates of Postage. 
| 


For any distance not exceeding sixty miles, one 
pennyweight and eight grains; over sixty and | 
| hot exceeding one hundred, two pennyweights; 
upward of one hundred and not exceeding two 
hundred, two pennyweights and sixteen grains; 


| upward of two hundred and not exceeding three | full of interest and 


hundred, three pennyweights and eight eum. | 
And so on, sixteen grains’ advance for every | 
hundred miles. 
single sheet from Boston to New York was three | 


pence sterli.g, or twenty cents in our money. 


These tables show the rate on a} 


| quick adoption of all the 


| coach era. Postage on a single letter 
| was six and a quarter cents for thirty 
miles, increasing with the number of 
miles until it became twenty-five cents 
for all distances over four hundred miles, 
The same rate for every enclosure, 
no matter how small, and four times 
the rate if the letter weighed over one 
ounce. 

The late Secretary McCulloch, in his 
Memoirs, says that on most of the letters 
received prior to 1845 by the bank at Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, of which he was cashier, 
the postage was one dollar and upward, 
which shows that the post-office clerks 
were very careful in ascertaining how 
many pieces of paper constituted a letter, 
charging as much for an enclosed check 
as for the letter. 

To show what these rates then meant 
to the people of that part of the country, 
the following extract from a letter which 
I have received from Mr. W. H. Wallace, 
Sr., postmaster at Hammondsville, Ohio, 
—probably the oldest postmaster in point 
of service, having been connected with 
it since 1831,—may be of interest: 


On a letter that came four hundred miles 
and over I have taken from the farmer five 
dozen eggs, or four pounds of butter, or two 
bushels of oats, or two bushels of potatoes, 
or two-thirds of a bushel of wheat, and to 
| pay for thirty-two such letters it would cost 

the price of a good milch cow. ° 

passed over the first thirteen miles of rail- 

road built in the United States,—Baltimore 

& Ohio,—capacity of coach, twelve to fifteen 
persons; motive power, two horses tandem; rate of 
speed, ten miles an hour. 





The Largest Business Machine in the World. 


What a development of our postal facilities 
has happened during the official service of this 
venerable postmaster! If foretold to the men who 
founded our government it would have seemed a 
story of miracles passing human belief. A few 
striking comparisons will bring this home to us. 

The entire revenue of the post-office in the first 
year of Mr. Jefferson’s administration would not 
now pay the salaries of one-half the letter-carriers 
in the city of Philadelphia alone. 

The net expenditures of the government in the 
last year of Mr. Monroe’s administration fall 
more than a million short of the sum appropriated 
for the free delivery system of the year 1895. 

The average yearly revenues of the department 
in Mr. Lincoln’s administrations were less than 
the present yearly pay of our letter-carriers; and 
the expenditures of the Post-Office Department 
are now one and a half times greater than the 
cost of supporting the Federal government at the 
beginning of the Civil War. 

Of the two hundred thousand post-offices listed 
in the Directory of the Universal Union, which 
practically includes the postal system of the 
world, over seventy thousand are in this country. 

The Post-Office Department of the United States 
is to-day the largest business machine that has 
ever existed in the world, and is daily engaged in 


outstripping the growth of our country and its 
forces of modern 
progress, whether material or social. 

It serves an exacting master, and is so anxious 
to merit the favor and confidence of that master 
that it is always on the strain to adopt every 
improvement and to welcome every device or 
innovation by which it can extend its facilities, 
quicken its deliveries or make its service safer. 

To recite the successive steps of the progress of 
the Post-Office Department from a municipal or 
colonial system to a continental system, and from 
an American to a world-wide service, would be as 
instruction as the most 
thrilling story that ever appeared in the Youth's 
Companion. But such a recital does not come 


By these rates postage on a/| under the caption of this paper. 


The letter whose transmission cost the Fort 


pennyweigats and eight grains, which made ten | Wayne Bank more than a dollar in the early 


forties, or the farmer in Ohio two bushels of oats, 


Richard Bache served as Postmaster-General | will now travel with greatly increased speed and 


until January 28, 1782, when Ebenezer Hazard was 

appointed in his place. Hazard had been deputy 

postmaster at New York under Franklin, and in | 

a memorial to Congress in November, 1776, prayed | 

| for an increase of his compensation as such, | 
declaring that he was not able to employ 4 
| 


assistant; that he “was obliged to leave the 
city of New York to keep near the headquarters 
of the army, who are almost the only persons for 
| whom letters come now by post.” 

He recites the extraordinary expenses, difficul- 
ties and fatigues to which he was subjected by 
the frequent removal of the army, and his having 
been obliged for want of a horse, which could not | 

| be procured, to follow the army from place to! 


safety from Key West, Florida, to Juneau, 
Alaska, or from any office in the United States to 
any office in Mexico or Canada, for two cents. 
Five cents will carry it as fast as steam-cars and 
steamships can speed to any place in the civilized 
world. 

As the American post-office bound the colonies 


| together, years before they dreamed of any other 


bond of union, so the Postal Union to-day binds 


| all the enlightened countries of all the continents 


in one great family. Its Universal Postal Con- 
gress, which meets once in five years and whose 
next session will be in Washington in 1897, is a 
visible and potential realization of the poet's 
“Parliament of man, the federation of the world.” 
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Current Topics. 


‘““What can we desire better than 
peace, but the grace to use it?” asked William 
Penn two hundred years ago, in an essay 
foreshadowing modern views upon arbitration. 





A foreign nation is a kind of contempora- | 
neous posterity, it has been wisely said. Foreign | 
commendation of our willingness to arbitrate is a | 


forecast of the judgment of generations to come. 
One of the wisest of ancient philoso- 

phers said that he knew only one thing, and 

that was that he knew nothing. 


the newspapers for nearly four months after a 
Presidential election, manage to demonstrate 
conclusively that they know everything except 
the one thing that this wise old Greek happened 
to know. 


The problem of effective dealing with 
mischievous students seems to have been solved 
by the mayor of a Western college town. When 
a body of unruly Sophomores refused to disperse 
at the command of the police, the mayor ordered 
out two fire-engine companies, and well-directed 
streams of water proved immediately and 
amusingly effective in subduing the defiant 
youngsters. 


There is no gainsaying the opinion 
put forth with much directness in a recent 
address by Ex-Senator John J. Ingalls, as 
follows: ‘“‘A man should be able to read, write 
and speak English before he should be allowed 
the privileges of American citizenship.” Starting 
with such a rule, the problem of providing proper 
naturalization laws would be considerably simpli- 
fied. 


It sometimes happens that while men of 
great wealth are being denounced as plutocratic 
enemies of ‘‘the masses” of the people, some large- 
hearted plutocrat at that very time is engaged 
in maturing a plan to put a million dollars or 
more at the service of the poor. These are 
coincidences, not replies to indiscriminate charges. 
The most recent instance is that afforded by 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan’s million-dollar gift to 
charity. 

A smile is as cheap as a frown, and has 
occasionally turned out to be worth vastly more 
in hard cash. Recent English newspapers tell 
of a lonely old bachelor leaving all his property 
to a young lady known to him only from the 
fact of living opposite, because for several years 
she had smiled pleasantly upon him when they 
casually met in the street, and the smile had 
cheered his lonely heart and won this practical 
recognition in his will. 


We hear, from time to time, criticism of 
missionaries which is at once sweeping and 
slanderous. On the other hand, official testimony 
to their worth and work is abundant. The 
Secretary of State for India bears witness in this 
strong way: “The government of India cannot 
but acknowledge the great obligation under 
which it is laid by the benevolent exertions made 
by missionaries, whose blameless example and 
self-denying labors are infusing new vigor into 
the stereotyped life of the great population 
placed under English rule.” 

Discussions about the best form for 
a ballot and the best method of casting it are a 
part of the after talk of the recent national 
election. When corn and beans were used for 
ballots, “in the good old colony times,” this 
particular kind of political debate did not prevail. 
Corn was “‘to manifest election,” and beans an 
opposing vote. The expression “to corn” (a 
man) meant to choose him. This primitive 
simplicity did not prevent cheating, for it was 
provided that “if any freeman shall put in more 
than one Indian corn or Beane he shall forfeit 
for every such offence Ten Pounds.” 

The use of anesthetics in surgical opera- 
tions has made this a new world. The recent 
commemoration of the employment of ether to 
deaden pain inevitable to surgery emphasized 
this fact anew. But what heroism, now seen to 
be unnecessary, was displayed when patients 
had to face the terrors of operations! Almost 
two centuries and a half ago an Englishman, 
visiting Paris, saw an operation involving a risk 
to life performed on a child only eight or nine 
years old. 


The writers of | 
the inevitable “cabinet gossip” that helps to fill| 4 





She “underwent the operation with | 


| A dozen men behind their newspapers made no 


THE YOUTH'’S 


well understand the joy, but the patience seems 
almost incredible to a generation which escapes | 
so much pain through the immeasurable mercy | 
of discoveries that banish suffering. 

In the cycle of-circumstances, is it not | 
possible that real chivalry may pass from the | 
province of the bachelor to that of the bachelor | 
maid? A recent event suggests it. Two gentle- 
men, Hopkinson Smith and Prof. William Sloane, | 
prominent in art and letters, were overheard in a 
street-car conversation. ‘‘Why do you not stop | 
eating and laughing,” queried one, “and take | 
exercise and get back your figure?” The stout 
gentleman replied indulgently: “You are ten 
years too late. I have lost all shame. Now I 
am going to enjoy myself.” As they left the 
ear, laughing, a lame and elderly gentleman 
entered, and seeing no empty seat, supported 
himself in the swaying car by crutch and strap. 


movement, but a poorly dressed child carrying a 
large bundle jumped up and insisted on his 
taking her seat. ‘“‘You came a few years too 
late,’ the manner of the younger men seemed to 
say to the cripple. ‘We’ have lost all shame. 
Now we are going to enjoy ourselves. Place 
aux dames!” 
er 


PAST AND FUTURE. 


Life moves toward death; experience leaves no text; 
ope, trust and courage are my fortune next. 
HG. C. 


+ 
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A Lesson for America. 


The present condition of Spain, which is unable 
to suppress the insurrection in Cuba in spite of 
the most heroic sacrifices, chiefly because the 
nation has reached the end of its material 
resources, should be an admonition to the United 
States in one important respect. Among the many 
causes that have operated to bring about the 
decline of Spain’s power and wealth, one of the 
chief causes is the wanton destruction of forests. 

Elisée Reclus, an accepted authority on the 
changes which are going on upon-the earth’s 
surface, shows that the Castiles, as well as nearly 
the whole of the plateau region of Spain, once 
supported a dense population. On the Tagus 
and Guadiana were, not many generations ago, 
large towns which have shrunk to small villages. 
The Tagus was once navigable to Toledo, but is 
so no longer ; indeed, its bed is often bare, while 
its floods are terribly destructive. | 

Whole cities in Estremadura have disappeared, | 
and their sites are covered with furze and broom, | 
if not with drifting sand. A great part of New | 
Castile is a desert, and vast tracts of shifting | 
sands extend along the northern foot of the | 
Sierra de Guadarrama. | 

“The decrease of population,” says Reclus, 
“was unfortunately attended by a return toward 
barbarism.” In the province of Salamanca, | 
once famous for its industry and its culture, are 
now to be found the “barbarous Batuecas,’’ who 
are charged with not being able to distinguish the 
seasons. ‘Their women till their arid and rocky | 
soil, which yields but a wretched harvest. 

Decline is characteristic of the whole country 
except the province of Catalonia, whose people are 
of a different race. Catalonia practically supports 
the rest of Spain. Here the population increases, 
with industry and wealth, largely through the 
care of the earth and the forests, which the 
Castilians have contemptuously neglected. 

Spain, by allowing its soil to lapse into desert, 
has wasted the resources which might to-day, if 
they had been cherished, be supporting with 
success the great and final test which the nation 
is undergoing. The Hon. Elizur Wright did not 
speak without historical justification when he 
said, “The nation which neglects its forests is 
surely destined to ruin. If the trees go, men 
must decay.” 
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Tennessee’s Centenary. 


Tennessee is making preparations for an exten- 
sive celebration of the centenary of its admission 
to the Union. The city of Nashville is to have 
an exhibition on such a scale as to suggest com- 
parison with the recent fair at Atlanta, and even 
with the World’s Fair at Chicago. As a matter 
of fact the state was a century old last year ; but | 
the United States was likewise a year late in | 
commemorating the voyage of Columbus. 

The Nashville Fair will open in May and close | 
in November. The city itself has raised a large | 
sum of money, and shows a commendable dis- | 
position to rely on its own resources for the | 
success of the enterprise. The national govern- 
ment, however, has not been illiberal; and a/| 
number of the states have thought it worth while 
to be represented. Some of the principal cities | 
of the country have also signified their intention | 
of participating in the display. 

The State of Tennessee has contributed to the | 
national life not a few things which deserve 
commemoration. It has given three Presidents 
to the Union, one of them a party leader of such 
rank that his influence has become an abiding 
factor in our politics. Its soldiers have won 
distinction on many fields, from King’s Mountain, | 
where they acted as the “Rear-guard of the) 








COMPANION. 


of the blue and of the gray. In recent years the 
state has played a prominent part in the industrial 
movement in the South. 

There is, therefore, sufficient historical back- 
ground for the exposition. The country, North 
and South, will watch it with interest. Other 
states, a few years younger than Tennessee, will 
doubtless observe it with some thought of imita- 
tion or of rivalry when their turns shall come. 
When one remembers that nearly two-thirds of 
the states are younger than Tennessee, one is 
forcibly put in mind of the youthfulness of the 
whole country. 

———-  — +e —______- 


INSPIRATION. 
’Tis from those moods in which life stands 
With feet firm-planted, yet with hands 
Stretched toward visionary lands. 
William Watson. 
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Railroad Profits. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission deals 
in big figures. All the railroads in the country 
report to the commission all the facts relating to 
their income, their expenditure and their divi- 
dends. Inasmuch as there are more miles of 
railroad in the United States than in the whole 
of Europe, one can see to what huge sums these 
aggregated items must mount. 

The returns for the year ended June 30, 1896, 
have already been issued. They show the result 
of the operation of more than one hundred and 
seventy thousand miles of railroad. The receipts 
of all the companies were the vast sum of 
$1,123,646,562. The operating expenses took 
more than two-thirds of this sum, for they were 
in excess of three-quarters of a billion dollars; ac- 
cordingly the income from operation was slightly 
less than three hundred and seventy millions. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the 
income just mentioned was distributed to the 
owners of the roads—that is, the stockholders— 
in the form of dividends. Indeed, only one- 
seventh of that income went to the owners. The 
rest of it had to be paid to the creditors of the 
railroad companies, those who had lent money to 
them, for interest. 

In this way the actual dividends paid were 
reduced to about fifty-five million dollars. It 
appears, then, taking the whole country through, 
that of every dollar received by a railroad 
company for its service, an amount slightly less 
than five cents gets to the owners of the road in 
the shape of dividends. 

Of course the stockholders of all the roads are 
not as fortunate even a$ that, while some are 
more fortunate. We have counted the number 
of companies which paid any dividend at all in 
the year 1895-96, and find that they were only 
one hundred and thirty-five of six hundred and 
eighty-four roads reporting. So that the owners 
of four roads of every five received nothing 
during the year on their investment. 

There is a marked difference when the divi- 
dend figures are studied geographically. Whereas 
twenty-two of the forty roads in New England 
paid dividends, there were but nineteen of one 
hundred and thirty roads in the South, and only 
sixteen of one hundred and fourty-four roads 
west of the Missouri River that paid. 

These facts do not indicate that investment in 
railroad stock is a sure way to get rich. 





* 
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The Great Plague. 


Medical and scientific men all over the world 
are watching with eager interest the progress of 
the great plague in India. The local sanitary 
officials are hard at work, dozens of trained 
bacteriologists representing the great civilized 
nations are either already in Bombay or on the 
way thither ; and the less civilized countries, such 
as Persia and Egypt, are nervously establishing 
rigid quarantine along their frontiers. For the 
first time in a generation we stand face to face 
with a world-famous disease which may possibly 
spread to all quarters of the globe. 

Moreover we have less accurate knowledge of 
this disease than of almost any other. Cholera, 
typhoid fever, diphtheria and the like have lost 
many of their terrors since the modern sciences 
of bacteriology and epidemiology were born. 
Yellow fever is less dreaded because its range is 
confined chiefly to hot countries. 

But this disease, known to have existed before 
Christ and to have ravaged the Eastern Continent. 
in the Middle Ages under the name of plague or 
pestilence, believed to have been the cause of the 
“black death,”’—which is said to have slain one- 
fourth of the people of Europe,—this mysterious 
but most fatal of all diseases known to man still 
has a fearful fascination for mankind, because 
of its rarity of recent years and because of our 
ignorance of it. 

The plague, often called the “bubonic’’ plague 
because of the inflamed lymph glands which 
accompany it, is characterized by a sudden onset, 
high fever, serious derangements of the nervous 
and vascular systems, and especially by its 
intensely fatal effects. 

At the present time it is confined to Asia, and 
has never yet appeared on the Western Continent ; 
but it has, within the century, ranged from the 
Canary Islands on the west to the Pacific on the 


most extraordinary patience,” and expressed | Revolution,” to the terrible conflicts of the Civil east, and from the tropic of Cancer on the south 
“great joy” when she saw it was over. We can | War, in which they helped to fill the ranks both | northward indefinitely. 
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Certain lower animals are susceptible to it, 
particularly the rat, and some regard the rat as 
the important vehicle of infection. It is just 
here, however, that we are most in the dark. 
We know, thanks to the labors of the learned 
and eminent Japanese bacteriologist Kitasato, 
that the plague is almost certainly caused, like 
many other diseases, by minute plant parasites 
called “‘germs’’ or “‘bacteria.”’ 

But how precisely these parasites behave inside 
the human body, or outside of it in filth, or rats, 
or food, or drink, we as yet know nothing, and 
here, as everywhere, ignorance breeds fear. It 
is believed, however, by experts that the plague 
really travels very much as cholera and other 
epidemic diseases do, and that, though it may 
probably reach Europe, and very likely, for the 
first time, will knock at the doors of the Western 
Hemisphere, in New York, or Boston, or more 
southern ports, even if it should do so it will be 
easily controlled and overcome. 

Plague is essentially a filth disease, and modern 
civilized nations are cleaner than their prede- 
cessors were. With better knowledge than ever 
before of the causes of the disease; with better 
water, cleaner streets, pure air and more whole- 
some food, civilized man may, as never before, 
view with calmness—almost with unconcern —the 
possible appearance in Europe or even on our 
own shores of scattered cases of this, the world’s 
most famous and once most terrible disease. 


* 
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An Interesting Scene. 


The New York daily journals gave an account 
of a competition which took place in the week 
before Christmas between the children of the 
public schools. A prize had been offered by the 
Patria Club for the best “‘salute to the flag’ and 
original patriotic song. The most dramatic feature 
of the exercises was probably the appearance of 
six hundred Russian children, who are being 
educated by the fund given by Baron de Hirsch. 
Most of these boys and girls had been less than 
six months in this country, but with the extraor- 
dinary facility of their race in learning a language, 
they already speak and understand English, ard 
skow an enthusiastic admiration for their adopted 
country. 

They marched into the great auditorium of the 
Educational Alliance building, each child wearing 
an American flag pinned to his or her breast. 

Their superintendent said to them, “You are no 
longer Russians; you are Americans. Let us 
see whether you can give three good American 
cheers.” 

The cheers were given with sparkling eyes. 
Thirteen boys carrying national colors marched 
forward, escorting a little girl dressed as Columbia, 
who carried a large silk flag. As she unfurled it 
the six hundred little Russians repeated in chorus: 

“Flag of the Republic! Inspirer in battle, guar- 
dian of our homes, whose stars and stripes'stand 
for bravery, truth, purity and Union:—We salute 
thee! We, the children of many lands who find 
rest under thy folds, do pledge our lives, our hearts 
and our sacred honor to love and protect thee, our 
country and the liberty of the American people 
forever.” 

At the words, “We salute thee!” the arms of 
ali the children were stretched out to the flag, 
and then folded upon their breasts. An original 
patriotic song and the “Star-Spangled Banner” 
were then sung with great enthusiasm. 

The scene was described as a great object- 
lesson which touched the heart of every child 
and every spectator. 

There is much meaning in the old story of the 
woodsman who said, “If I am to raise pines fit for 
masts, I must begin with the seed.” 

If we are to fill this country with intelligent, 
patriotic, honorable citizens we must begin the 
work with the children. 





* 
> 





The Canon’s Tip. 


A high dignitary of the English Church con- 
nected with St. Paul’s Cathedral went with his 
family to Egypt for a holiday journey. He planne: 
a boating trip up the Nile, and hired a dragomal 
to conduct the party. After their return to Cairo 
he settled the bill of expenses for the outing, and 
when everything had been arranged, gave the 
dragoman an unusually large present in money in 
recognition of his services and good conduct. 
The Egyptian received the gift with Eastern 
urbanity, and with many expressions of gratitude. 

Not many hours afterward the good man related 
his experiences in his boating journey to an Eng- 
lish acquaintance, and in response to direct ques- 
tions explained how much the watery trip had cost. 
the tip to the dragoman being included in the 
estimate. The English friend was surprised by 
the generosity of the final gift. 

“It was a small fortune,” he said, “to bestow 
upon a poor Egyptian. You may depend upon it 
that the dragoman had never received so large a 
tip before. He must have thought that you were 
an American millionaire instead of a working 
English clergyman.” 

The canon was somewhat disturbed by this 
revelation of his ignorance of Nile customs and 
his apparent recklessness in the use of money. 
Meeting the dragoman on the following day be 
artfully contrived to intimate that in settling the 
account he had been guilty of the indiscretion of 
overpayment for services rendered. The drago- 
man was polite in his replies and profuse in bis 
expressions of gratitude, but gave no indicativ!! 
that he took the view of the transaction that was 
taken by the canon. 

Finally, with a gracious smile, the good mat 
said, “I overpaid you grossly, but you gave me 
faithful service and I do not regret it. I only hope 
that you have decided to make a good use of the 
small fortune which you have received.” 

“You may be sure that I have done so already,” 
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returned the Egyptian. “I have bought another 
slave-wife.” - 


which fairly took away the good canon’s breath 
and left him speechless, He had been uncon- 
sciously encouraging polygamy—and now does not 
relish any allusion to this experience in his holiday 
journey. 


~}o- 
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BREAD UPON THE WATERS. 


The Greek proverbial phrase, “to sow in the 
ocean,” indicated thankless labor. Said a Greek 
poet, five hundred years before the dawn of 
Christianity: 

Vain is thy bounty, giving to the base, “ 
Like scattering seed upon the salt sea’s plain; 

Sowing the sea, thou shalt no harvest reap, 
Nor, giving to the vile, reward shalt gain. 

But a Hebrew writer, rising above the selfish 
prudence of the Greek, bids men not to be afraid 
of doing good even when they may not hope for a 
return. “Cast thy bread,” he says, “upon the 
waters, for thou shalt find it after many days.” 
Sooner or later they shall reap as they have sown, 
even though they scattered their seed-corn upon 
the face of the thankless waters. An item float- 
ing through the press illustrates the Hebrew’s 
meaning. 

During the years of his prosperity Gov. Charles 
Foster, of Ohio, was known far and wide for his 
kindness to the poor and unfortunate. Years ago 
his father built the house at Fostoria, Ohio, now 
occupied by Mr. Foster’s mother. The contractor, 
a man named Johnson, became so involved that 
the mortgage on his home was foreclosed, and the 
sheriff was about to sell it. Charles Foster learned 
of the builder’s trouble, and advanced the money 
to pay off thé mortgage, though there was a very 
faint prospect that it would ever be returned to 
him. 

A year or two after contractor Johnson went 
West, and passed out of the minds of his Fostoria 
friends. He died, but before his death he told his 
sons how Mr. Foster had befriended him. The 
sons prospefed in business and became wealthy; 
but Mr. Foster became a bankrupt. When they 
heard of the failure of their father’s benefactor, 
they invested in his name fifty thousand dollars 
in smelting works between Denver and Cripple 
Creek. But they said not a word to Mr. Foster 
until the suecess of the investment was assured. 
Then they told him, and had him elected a director 
in the concern. The works now pay large divi- 
dends. 


+ 
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WHOSE WAS IT? 


A scholar travelling in the East says that he was 
once in camp with his friend Ramsay, a man of 
kindred tastes, in a wretched Phrygian village, 
far from the track of travellers. As they were 
striking tents, in the morning, a heavy-faced boy 
brought Mr. Ramsay a handful of bronze for sale. 
He sorted it rapidly on the palm of his hand, and 
found among the rubbish one very rare coin of 
Hierapolis. Then he put it all back again in the 
boy’s outstretched palm, and offered half a dollar 
for the lot. The boy accepted the bid, gave back 
the handful, took his money and disappeared while 
the exultant purchaser went chuckling off among 
the horses. 

Ten minutes later, the boy appeared again, and 
going up to the other Englishman, offered another 
handful of rubbish among which was the same 
rare Hieropolitan coin. The gentleman kept the 
bronze in his hand and offered a half-dollar for it, 
which the boy refused, though the bargain was 
eventually concluded for a dollar. 

Then the gentleman, in high glee, hailed his 
companion, and showing his purchase informed 
him that he was not the only man who possessed 
a coin of Hierapolis. 

“Let us compare,” said the other, emptying the 
pocket where his bronze was jingling. 

He sorted the lot, and felt in every pocket. No 
coin of Hierapolis was there. To this day three 
questions remain unanswered: 

How did the boy retain the coin in the first 
instance, in order to sell it over again? 

How, in that remote region, far from the haunts 
of travellers, did he know the value of his find? 

And to which purehaser did the coin really 
belong? 


~~ 
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PLAIN WORDS. 


Freeman, the historian, was apt to grow irritable 
over matters of intellectual difference. One day 
he was at the Macmillans’, and when the conver- 
sation turned upon the subject of Ireland Mr. 
Macmillan said that, for his part, he was in favor 
of granting autonomy. 

This set Freeman to growling at the use of a 
Greek word. 

“Why can’t you speak English,” said he, “and 
Say Home Rule, instead of using Greek, which 
you don’t know?” 

One of the guests flushed with anger, and 
ventured to reprove him, calling his attention to 
the respect due their host, and at the same time 
paying tribute to Mr. Macmillan’s remarkable 
abilities. But although Freeman did not apologize 
it so many words, he smoothed the matter over 
by a humorous repetition of his criticism. Later 
in the evening gout was mentioned. “There 
again!” he exclaimed. “Why can’t we call it 
toe-woe?” Everybody laughed, and the breach 
was healed. 


~~ 
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TOO MUCH SUGAR. 


It is possible to have too much of a good thing, 
as a major in the English army found during the 
Peninsular war. A number of English officers 
had established a mess in a Spanish village, with 
Native cooks, whose efferts were, on the whole, 
fairly satisfactory to the keen appetites of the 
campaigners. They were joined, however, by a 
cantankerous major, who could by no means 
reconcile himself to the universal sweetness, 
caused by the Spanish custom of adding sugar to 
every dish. He grew desperate after a time, and 
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| determined to limit himself to a diet of eggs, | 


Superior to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Créme 


| cooked in the shell, secure in the certainty that Simon, marvellous for softening, whitening and per- 
‘This was said with an air of self-satisfied virtue | even Spanish hens could not flavor their eggs with | *¢™ing the complexion. Park, Tilford & Co., N. ¥. (Adv. 


| sugar. 
“Those wretched cooks can do me no harm 
| here,” he said, triumphantly. 


_ His triumph was short-lived. The next morning | 
; some mischievous subs were at the mess-table | 
before the major, and emptied all the salt-cellars, | 
| replacing their contents with powdered sugar. | 


| The major soon appeared, and with gloomy com- 


placency attacked an egg, with which, according | 
| to his custom, he took a plentiful supply of salt. | 


| At the first mouthful his face turned purple with 
| rage. 

“Sugared again!” he cried, and rushed off to his 
| tent. Even the hens could not be trusted in this 
| sugar-loving country. 


AN AUDACIOUS AUTOGRAPH-SEEKER. 


Many readers of the Companion may recall 
experiences in getting the autograph of Henry 
W. Longfellow. The author of “Chats With 
Celebrities” has something to say about this very 
thing: 


I remember one b= pleasant party at the 
poet’s dinner-table, writes Mr. Guild, at which 
ir. Monti, Prof. E. N. Horsford and myself were 
present, when Mr. Longfellow related a number of 
amusing anecdotes respecting applications that 
were made to him for autographs. He was very 
kind to autograph-seekers, and used to keep in a 
little box upon his writing-table a number of slips 
upon which were written, 


Yours very truly, 
Henry W. Longfellow. 


One of these would be sent to the applicant by a 
member of his family to whom he passed over 
their requests. 

But the autograph-seekers were not always 
satisfied with a mere signature, and he often sent 
averse from one of his poems, signed with his 
name. The most remarkable request, however, 
came from a lady in Boston, who, the poet said 
sent him by express a package of one hundre 
and fifty blank visiting-cards, with a letter 
requesting that he would inscribe his name on 
each of them the next day, as she was to have a 
grand reception at which a number of literary 
people would be present, and she wished to present 
each one of her guests with the t’s autograph. 

his was too much for even Longfellow’s good 
nature, and would seem to be hardly credible, had 
I not heard it from the poet’s own lips. 


TRUE GREATNESS. 


Rev. H. W. Knapp, in his eulogy upon Ruskin, 
telis how Ruskin began by giving first a tenth of 
his income to the poor, then half, and finally nearly 
the whole. 


in schools, Ruskin would = ten water-color 
drawings of William Hunt, and give them to the 
public schools of London. 

He fell heir to one million of dollars; this 
amount he has given away except a sufficient sum 
to give him an income of fifteen hundred dollars a 

ear. Upon this he now lives, the income of his 

ks being distributed mn his old pensioners 
and his various plans for social reform. 

He bestowed his art treasures with like gener- 
osity. He gave the marbles which he had collected 
in Greece and his priceless Italian drawings to 

ublic galleries and museums, where they would 

nefit the common people. 

Refusing the invitations of the rich, and puttin 
away the temptation to a life of elegant ease an 
refined luxury, Ruskin gave himself to the poor. 
His best lectures were never given where English 
wealth and social prestige were represented, but 
were delivered to working-girls’ clubs and work- 
ingmen’s associations. 

f Rousseau refused the 
— the plea of genius, 
his talents, was careful 
expected of mediocrity. 


oke of law and service 
his man, by reason of 
to fulfil the duties not 





SUCH IS FAME. 


The Rey. H. R. Haweis, author of “Music and 
Morals,” tells a good story in his last book, 
“Travel and Talk,” of an unconscious rebuff he 
once received in a railway carriage: 


An old gentleman who sat opposite had been 
eying me over his evening paper with what I 
fancied was a look of recognition. Presently he 
handed me the paper and pointed to an article on 
a musical subject. “I thought, sir,’ he said, 
politely, “you might like to see this cle.” 

One glance was sufficient. I recognized an 
almost verbatim chapter of “Music and Morals.” 
Disgusted at the fraud, I handed the paper back, 
remarking that I was = familiar with the 
contents. “In fact,” I rashly added, “it is a chap- 
ter out of ‘Music and Morals.’ 
the book?” 

“Indeed, sir, I never heard of it. Who is it 

7? 


You may know 


“Oh,” I said, “a man named Haweis—a parson, 
you know.” 

“Oh, really, I never heard of him.” 

“Haven’t you?” said I. 

“No,” said he. 

“Oh!” said I, and the conversation dropped. 
So of whomsoever it may be said or sung, “’E 
dun know where ’e are,” in the long run “most 
everybody” finds his level. 


ONE LITTLE DIFFICULTY. 


It takes a mechanical mind to understand a 
machine, and mechanies are often amused at the 
ready notion of some people that they fully com- 
prehend an apparatus of which they have not 
grasped the first principle. 

Such a person was ee heard “explaining” a 
motocycle, or self-propelling carriage, to some 
admiring friends. 
was “for,” and then he added, frankly: 

“The only thing about it that bothers me is the 
question how it goes without a horse!” 


“A JUST BEAST.” 


Doctor Temple, the new Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, is brusque in manners, and has rather a 
rough tongue; but he is a just man, and as such 
compels respect. Says an exchange: 

Doctor Temple himself delights in telling a story 
of the old days when he was head-master of 
Rugby, and a boy whom he had had to punish 
expressed the vigorous opinion, “Temple is a 








beast, but a just beast.” 


e told them what everything | 











For Indigestion 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. L. D. Breser, Phillipsburg, N. J., 
says: ‘*It is an excellent remedy for indi- 


gestion, and when diluted with water, a 
pleasant beverage.’’ 
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BE FAIR 
WITH THE ONLY BODY YOU HAVE. 


People dislike to look unpleasant facts in the 
face, and yet we must do this in order to avoid 
the habits which the body shows are killing. 

A man or woman may have warning from 
stomach, nerves or liver trouble that coffee-drink- 
ing is steadily undermining their constitution, the 
illness day after day showing absolutely that 
there is some serious disturbance, and their 
common sense tells them that it gets worse instead 
of better. 

They know coffee is the cause, but try and 
deceive themselves with assurance that it is some 
temporary disorder of the stomach, and will go 
away of itself. 

So the drug (coffee) is swallowed each day, and 
the dismal war goes on. It would seem the part 
of common sense to look matters squarely in the 
face and make a cut for health and liberty from 
daily distress. Any one esteems health to be of 
more value than money or property, so why not 
make alittle intelligent effort to gain and keep it? 
Drop the coffee, and adopt Postum Cereal, the 
Food Coffee, made of the pure grains of the field, 
intended by nature for man’s subsistence and 
nourishment. It looks like the finest Mocha, when 
boiled fifteen minutes, producing a rich, black 
coffee, and agrees perfectly with the weakest 
stomach. It is made at Battle Creek, Mich., by 
the Postum Cereal Co. (Lim.). “It makes red 
blood” is the trade-mark, and the words are full 
of meaning. It can be found with grocers. 
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” * * * . - . * * * 
There is but one genuine original Postum Cereal 


If others would not encourage the study of art | Coffee, with a multitude of imitations offered as 


“ just as good.” 


PALMS =< ROSES 


,we will send you postpaid 
Nice Little 


Palms 
tor 25c 


All different and dis- 
named kinds, 
The Champion Six 
Everblooming 
e es Roses for 25 cents. 
Cham ofthe World. The great everblooming rose. 
Sno e. The purest white, always in bloom. 

‘a Kruger. Lovely shaded, deep copper yellow. 
Gen’l de Tartas. Brilliant deep carmine, shaded violet, 
Star of Lyon. The richest den yellow. 

Crimson Deep rich velvesy crimson, 
For 50c we will send above palms and roses and one 
extra rose, Our beautiful new catalogue free, send for it. 


McCRECOR BROS., Springfield, O. 
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Delicious. 
Nutritious. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP 


Be sure that you get the 
genuine article, made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS., 
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Study Law at Home 


For seven years we have been talking to the public through 
THE YOUTH’s COMPANION. 
cessfully studied law at home under our direction. 
have seen the opportunity but have not seized it. 
one among the thousands. 
You have said to yourself, I am too young, too old, 
too poor, too far away, too little accustomed to study, etc. 
cases none of these reasons are good. Our fees are moderate, we ask 
only your spare time—your otherwise wasted time. You may live in 
Michigan or in Australia, you may remain at home or travel, you may 
be young or old; in any event our system of instruction will adapt 
itself to your circumstances. 
students representing nearly every class and condition, and in 
nearly every English-speaking country on the globe, and there is 
not one of our students who has not been more than satisfied with 
what we have done for him. 
of studying law outside of the better sort of ‘‘regular’’ law schools; 
we offer a better method than do the foorer sort of ‘‘regular’’ 
The student in the lawyer’s office finds in our 
system exactly what he needs to supplement mere text-book 
reading and the desultory instruction and examinations he there receives. 
The student trying to master the law 
lated to do for him exactly what he requires. 
realized that by using their spare moments and while engaged in other occu- 
pations, they can become educated in the law, have sent for our catalogue 
and have been convinced of the feasibility of the 
plan, have taken up the work, and are now graduates 
of our institution, many of them practising and highly 
successful, 
you a better man and a better citizen and may open 
up to you an avenue of employment both honorable 
and lucrative. It will at least broaden your mind and 
better fit you for any business employment. 

We furnish free on request a handsome catalogue 
giving full particulars as to terms and methods, 
together with a unique book of testimonials from stu- 
dents in all parts of the world. These will convince you 
that the instruction is direct, thorough and compitete. 

Address, 


Correspondence School of Law, 


“4 No. 135 Telephone Building, Detroit, Mich. 


As a result, hundreds have suc- 
Thousands 
You may be 
Your reasons are many and various. 
too busy, 
In most 


We fhave had over six thousand 


We offer absolutely the best method 


alone finds our system calcu- 
Hundreds who have scarcely 


An intelligent study of the law will make 
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The Snow Fort. 


Ia the happy days of boyhood, 
Five and thirty years Spe. 

(Life’s golden age of joyhood) 
We built castles of the snow. 

In the glittering drifts we quarried, 
And our mason work was rare 

As those mansions, many storied, 
Manhood fashions out of air. 


Though our ramparts and our fosses 
Might have puzzled old Vauban, 

What cared we, the infant bosses, 
For old fogy rule or plan? 

Our outworks were the queerest 
Ever reared by human skill, 

But of names we chose the dearest— 

Every fort was Bunker Hill. 

How the parts of British leaders 
Weat a-begging, one and all! 

How we all were earnest pleaders 
For front places on the wall! 

Boys detailed for service foreign 
Fell in line with clouded brow, 

Each one clamored to be Warren, 
And none wanted to be Howe. 


The battle—ah! we fought it 
Not at all by history's ight; 

How the pesky English cau ht it, 
How they always lost the fight! 

In despite of truth we chased them, 
And, to facts entirely blind, 

As adown the hill we raced them 
How we peppered them behind! 


Thus we fought the fight of Bunker’s 
In the days that knew no care 
Ere the snow we tossed, as younkers, 
Time had sifted on our hair. 
Now, alas! in the fierce battle 
We wage daily with the world, 
Harder shots against us rattle 
Than our boy arms ever hurled. 


And ’tis not the generous tussle 

Of the snow fort on the knoll, 
But a strife of those who hustle 

Not the y, but the soul; 
And instead of Ficgming missiles 

Poisoned shafts fly to and fro, 
And we march o’er galling thistles, 

Not the velvet of the snow 

W. R. BARBER. 
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The Seven Sisters. 


Seven sisters came my way, 
Crowned with gous and shod with gray. 
Travelling in single file. 

ch abode with me awhile. 
Each brought nothing in her hand 
Save a passport to the land 
And the promise soon to bring 
Each a present to her king. 
When the first one left the door, 
In her gracious hand she bore, 
Fairest gift of all the seven. 
Incense made of prayers to heaven. 
After her another spe: 
Witha pitt of wheaten bread. 
Two a little garment took ; 
One a poem, one a 
Over which an ailing child 
Half forgot his grief and smiled. 
So in turn the sisters pass 
Each one laden save the last. 
She stalked sullenly away, 
Clad from head to foot in gray. 
Seven sisters came to seek 
Each a good gift from the week. 
Six returned with what they sought, 
Something said, or something wrought; 
But the sister clad in gray 


Was a little wasted day. OLA Moore. 
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Led Back by Browning. 


Robert Browning was not only a strong, brave 
man and a genius, but a well-read. scientist, a 
profound philosopher, and a believer in Chris- 
tianity. 

Poetry was with him no merely ornamental 
trade, but serious work, and he wrote almost 
incessantly for fifty-six years. Some of his 
poems are too abstruse for any but mature and 
patient minds, but nearly all of them are animated 
by religious feeling and rich in utterances of 
religious truth. 

Perhaps it is not strange that a writer so 
vigorous, and so greatly in earnest, should grasp 
and hold the intellect and heart of a wanderer 
from early religious convictions till he recovered 
his lost faith. 

Dr. Edward Berdoe, an English physician 
and surgeon of the Royal College, a little more 
than twenty years ago became confirmed in 
religious unbelief in consequence of reading 
“agnostic” books. He was not happy. In his 


case a life with no religion did not give a/| 


quiet mind. A powerful lecture by Mr. Moncure 
Conway on Browning’s “Sordelio” qwakened 
Doctor Berdoe’s eager curiosity—and something 
more. He purchased all the works of the poet, 
and began to read them. 

He soon realized that he had met his teacher. 
Gradually a stronger mind than his own was 
setting him right on the many questions that 
troubled him, and he felt joy in returning con- 
fidence and belief. 

One after another the certainties he had lost 
in his years of questioning were restored to 
him in his trusted author’s masterly verse. A 
higher faculty than reason used the poet’s song, 
and found for him God the Father, Christ the 
Saviour, a belief in the soul’s immortality, and 
in the supreme importance of life as a prep- 
aration for its eternal future. Doctor Berdoe 
felt his feet firm again on the foundations of 
his forsaken faith. 

Browning had led him back. When his 
mental gropings had been like the efforts of the 
dumb to speak, Browning had sdid for him both 
his doubts and his deliverance. It was not 
genius alone that worked the wonder. Studying 
Byron or Poe could never make a Christian, or 
restore one. It was the living force of a strong 
believer, whose thoughts are prayers and whose 
words are worship. 

When a great poet, who never loses sight of a 
religious motive in his art, measures the depths 
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of human thought and the heights of human 
faith, he creates a language for them both. 
More than that, he makes a path of hope for 
other souls. 


s7oe 


Tipping General Sheridan. 


The Washington Star prints a story which 
General Sheridan used to tell at his own expense, 


| and which, according to the Star, he intended to 


incorporate in his autobiography. It relates to 
the time, toward the end of his life, when be was 
in Washington as the head of the army. 

In the guide-books of Washington there is a 


| description of the office of the general, or, as it is 


known, the headquarters of the army in the War 
Department. It is stated in this connection that 
the office is generally open to the public, and that 
visitors to the city are wel 0 i t it, at 
least during office hours. 

Once General Sheridan was very busy preparin 
or revising some official reports. He kep 
the messengers generally stationed at the outer 
door of his office running around at a rather lively 
rate to his various subordinates, and for the 
moment there was no one at the door, when in 
marched a — of visitors, a respectable-looking 
man and a lady, armed with a guide-book. The 

eneral did not welcome the intrusion, but they 
fid not know it, for he kept steadily at work. 

They examined the pictures on the walls, and 
especially a marble bust of the general which had 
just been placed in position. 

“So that is General Phil Sheridan?” said the 
man to his wife. “Well. no one would ever think 
that man was such a fighter. To me he looks a 
little top-heavy—has too much head for his body.” 

Other remarks followed, all of which the general 
heard, and the effect of them was to divert his 
attention from his work. 

“How is old Sheridan?” asked the visitor, indi- 
eating for the first time that he noticed any one 
in the room. General Sheridan gave him the 
information, and ss that the best wey to 

et rid of his visitors would be to explain to them 

urriedly the things of interest in the room, he 
proceeded to do so. He warmed up somewhat on 
some of them, and his descriptions and explana- 
tions of the portraits, war scenes and 





The visitors were appreciative, and as the 
turned to leave the room the man quietl slipped 
a twenty-five-cent piece into the general’s hand 
with a word of thanks for the information he had 
iven them. General Sheridan used to say that 
was the first “tip” he had ever received. 


* 
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Co-operation. 


A journal published in London in behalf of the 
Girls’ Friendly Society, an English organization 
with a branch in this country, says that in March 
of last year Jane Blank, a poor girT in a Welsh 
village, and Sarah Dash, another girl on a Cornish 
farm, emigrated to the United States. They had 
no friends or acquaintances to protect them on 
the long voyage, or to receive and look after them 
when they landed in America. Butthey belonged 
to this society, which numbers nearly a half 
million members, all of whom are young women, 





both rich and poor, associated for mutual help 
and friendly work. 

Their intention to emigrate was made known to 
the general manager in England, who arranged 
that they should sail on the same ship. 

The Cornish and Welsh girls met for the first 


| time on the deck of the steamer, and were known 
| to each other by the little button of the society 





which each wore. 

Each of them carried a letter from the manager 
to the —_ asking for his kindly oversight. 
Instead of making the voyage alone and unpro- 
tected, they shared the same room and became 
companions and warm friends. 

When the ship reached New York harbor, an 
Amerigan member of the society, accompanied 
by a clergyman, met them, guided them through 
the customs, took them to a respectable boarding- 
house, secured a situation for Sarah, and sent 
Jane the next day safely to her friends in Ebens- 
burg, a Welsh Pennsylvania village. 

few months later the poor Cornish girl fell 
sick, lost her place, and penniless and homeless, 
would have been driven to the street but for her 
friendly associates, who Pe my her in a hospital 
padl she was cured, and then again found work 
‘or her. 

“I feel,” she wrote home, “as if our society had 
a@ thousand arms, and wherever I go they hold 
me and take care of me.” 


This is a homely story, but it iseone of facts. It 
shows what may be done by organization, even 
among young girls, when the motive is helpful 
and uplifting. 


~ 
> 





Washington and the Children. 


It is only of late that Washington’s reputation 
as u cold and austere man seems likely to be 
cleared away. By his later biographers he is 
portrayed as a man of warm affections and kindly 
impulses. Mr. P. L. Ford, in his recently pub- 
lished “Washington as the Man,” dwells upon his 
relations with children. The son of Lafayette— 
during the period of Lafayette’s imprisonment for 
revolutionary principles—became a member of 
Washington’s family. “I was particularly struck,” 
says a visitor at the mansion, “with the marks of 
affection which the general showed his pupil. 
Seated opposite him, he looked at him with pleas- 
ure and listened to him with manifest interest.” 


A_business note in Washington’s ledger serves 
to show both his delicacy and his generosity to the 
at 7 7.20. W. Fayette, gave for the purpose 
of his getting himself such small articles of Cloth- 
ing as he might not choose to ask for, $100.” 

t different times Washington adopted, or 
assumed the expenses and aoe of, not less 
than nine of the children of his kith and kin, and 
to his relations he seldom wrote a letter without 
a line about the “little ones.” Whenever death 
or illness came among the children of his friends, 
there was sympathy expressed. 

Miss Stuart says, “One morning, while Wash- 
ington was a his picture, a little brother 
of mine ran into the room, when my father, think- 
ing it would annoy the general, told him he mus' 
ge away; but the —_— took him upon his knee, 
ing him for some time, and had quite a chat with 

m.”’ 

Two of Washington’s letters to children are 
peetiontars pleasant reading. To Virginia, the 
a daughter of the Marquis De Lafayette, he 
writes: 

“Permit me to thank my dear little correspond- 
ent for the favor of her letter of the 18th of June 
last, and to gn her with the idea of the 

leasure I shall derive from a continuance of 

hem. Her papa is restored to her with ail the 


ee health, paternal! affection and honors which 
r tender heart could wish. He will carry a kiss 


ndian | 
| curios and blankets were extremely interestin 


COMPANION. 


to her from me (which might be more agreeable | 


from a pretty boy), and give her assurance of the 
affectionate regard with which I have the pleasure 
of being her well-wisher. 

“GEO. WASHINGTON.” 

In his journey through New England, not being 
able to get lodgings at an inn, Washington spent 
the night in a private house, and when all pay- 
ment was refused, he wrote his host from the 
next stopping-place : 

“Being informed that you have given my name 
to one of your sons, and called another after Mrs. 
Washington’s family, and being, moreover, very 
much pleased with the modest and innocent looks 
of your two daughters, oe and Polly, I do for 
these reasons send each of these girls a piece of 
chintz; and to Patty, who bears the name of Mrs. 
Washington, and who waited upon us more than 
Polly did, I send five ineas, with which she 
may buy herself any little ornaments she may 
want, or she may d apese of them in any other 
manner more agreeable to herself. 

“As I do not give these things with a view to 
have it talked of, or even of its being known, the 
less there is said about the matter, the better you 
will please me; but that I may be sure that the 
chintz and the money have got safe to hand, let 
Patty, who I dare say is equal to it, write me a 
line informing me thereof, directed to ‘The Presi- 
dent of the United States’ at New York.” 
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My Father’s House. 


When shall I join the blessed company 
Of those this barren world to me denies? 
When shall I wake to the new day’s surprise, 

Perond the murmur of death’s moaning sea, 

In that glad home where my best loved ones be; 
And know that I have found my Paradise, 
Finding again the love that never dies— 

The heart’s dear welcome, biding there for me? 


I wait alone upon life’s wind-swept beach— 
he waves are high—the sea is wild and wide— 
Yet Death, bold pilot, all their wrath shall dare, 
And guide me to the shore I fain would reach :— 
Even now I hear the swift, incoming tide, 
Whose slow, eternal ebb my bark shall bear. 
Louise CHANDLER MOULTON. 


——- soe 


The Train Waited. 


“When a woman will, she will,” says a railway 
engineer, whose breezy talk is reported by the 
Chicago Times-Heraid. He was employed upon a 
Southern road, where he had many odd expe- 
riences. One day, at a junction, a woman 
approached the engine and asked him to hold the 
train for five minutes or so, till her daughter 
should arrive. He assured her that he could not 
do it; but the event proved that he was mistaken. 
As the old saying is, “What has to be done can be 
done.” 


“I don’t see be Oe she expostulated. “I think 
you might do a little thing like that.” 

I tried to explain to her that trains run on 
schedule time, and like time and tide, wait for no 
man, or woman, either, for that matter. But she 
wouldn’t have it, and finally, just as we -were 
about to start, she shouted indignantly: 

“Well, I'll just see about that!” 

I laughed, but soon I ceased to laugh. For 
what did that old woman do but fet right on the 
track about three feet in front of the engine. She 
set_herself there, firmly grasping the rails with 
both hands. 

The conductor signalled for me to go ahead, as 
our stop was over. But I couldn’t do it as ag 
she remained on the track, for I should kill her 
certainly. I called to the conductor, and_ he, 
impatient at the delay, came up. I explained the 
situation to him. He was as mad as I was, and 

oing up to the woman, told her to get off the 
rack. 

“I just won’t,” she replied, “until my daughter 
gets on board your train!” 

He pleaded with her, and finally declared that 
he should be compelled to use force. 

“Just you dare!” she cried. “I'll sue you for 
damages if you do!” 

This opened a new complication, and we rea- 
soned with ourselves whether we had better 
remove her by force. Just as we had determined 
upon a course of procedure her daughter came 
up, and seeing the old woman on the track, kissed 
her good-by and got on the train, while her mother 
called to her: 

“Go ahead, Mary Ann! You have plenty of 
time, though, for I will sit on the track until you 
get on board.” 

And then, when Mary Ann was safely on board 
and we were about ready to run over the old 
woman if necessary,she calmly and slowly got up 
and waved me a good-by, calling, as we pulle 
out of the station: 

“I hope I've teached you fellers a grain of per- 
liteness!” 


+ 
+ 





Something Like a Lion. 


For a long time a mountain-lion had been the 
terror of Clallam County, Washington. He was 
in the habit of “camping out” for a while on some 
farm, living on sheep and poultry, and then, when 
the exasperated farmer organized a hunt against 
him, moving on to some farm at a distance and 
resuming operations there. He had been seen on 
various occasions, and was known to be old and 
cunning, and of prodigious size. Many people 
feared to go against him single-handed, even with 
good firearms. His sudden appearances and dis- 
appearances filled some people with a kind of 
superstitious alarm. The beast seemed to live a 
charmed life in the midst of a country which is 
tolerably well settled. 


One of the farmers whom. he visited was Mr. 
Hart of Port Crescent. For several nights in 
succession the lion made a stealthy attack on 
Mr. Hart’s stock, carrying off something each 
time. Mr. Hart, by watching, found that the 
beast came about four o’clock in the morning. 

Mr. Hart is not partial to modern firearms, but 
he possesses an old gorge smooth-bore 
rifle which has done great execution in its day. 
This formidable weapon he kept in his attic; and 
the very evening after he had made the discovery 
that the lion came so early he brought down tbe 
rifle, oiled it, molded some bullets, loaded the gun, 
and set his alarm-clock for half-past three. He 
did not propose to lose a night’s sleep over the 
“varmint.” Then he went to bed and to sleep. 

At half-past three the alarm-clock went off and 
Farmer Hart rose, with rested body and steady 
nerves. This was desirable, because, with the 
old smooth-bore, one shot must do the business. 
There is no firing ten or a dozen bullets, one after 
the other, with these old weapons; and if the 
first shot missed, the lion might carry hostilities 
uncomfortably close to the farmer. 

He went out with the rifle, and concealed him- 
self behind the sheep-pen fence. He had not 
waited more than twenty minutes before he saw 
a long—very long—black object creeping like an 
enormous cat toward the pen. It crept and crept, 
and then it eee suddenly. Perhaps it had 
smelled something about the premises besides 





sheep. Farmer Hart saw that his chance had 
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come, Poking the muzzle of the smooth-bore 
through a knot-hole in the fence, and taking as 
good aim as the light would permit, he fired. 

He did not have to reload. The lion jumped 
into the air with a frightful seream that woke the 
echoes the woods from their all-night sleep, 
and fell dead. 

The bullet had entered the lion’s head just above 
the right eye, and crashed through the brain. 

Next morning there was r= rejoicing in 
Clallam County. Farmer Hart took the carcass 
to Seattle, and crowds gathered to see’ it. Ii 
measured ten feet from tip to tip. and weighed 
two hundred and fifty pounds, Its tail Was fou: 
feet long, and its fur as fine as silk. 


Se ee 


They Smoked Themselves Out. 


The New York Sun lately obtained reports from 
the different Eastern universities and colleges as 
to the question of hazing. It appears that in 
most if not all of the larger institutions, the old 
semi-barbarous practice has become a thing ot 
the past. In the smaller colleges, here and there, 
it still lingers, though in a milder and less brutal! 
form than in earlier years. In the report from 
Dartmouth there is recounted a more or less 
amusing episode of the present hazing season. 


A half-dozen or so of sophomores assembled in 
the room of one of the most innocent and harmless 
appearing men of the freshman class. He was 
very tall, pale and “soft-looking.” He had been 
seen attending the meetings of the Young Men's 
Christian Association, and it was decided to smoke 
him out. 

As the sophomores entered the room they turned 
the key on the inside, but neglected to take it from 
the lock. They nailed boards over the windows, 
and put everything in snug shape. The freshman 
backed toward the door, not knowing what to 
think of the actions of his company. e leaned 
against the panels with his hands behind his back. 
Soon he was made to stand on a box‘in the centre 
of the room. 

The air became denser and hotter. Clouds of 
smoke rolled upward. The man hext you could 
not be seen. The smoke could almost be cut into 
bars and cakes. The sophomores puffed in silence. 

aay | from one corner came a noise as of a 
man in distress. A try was made at the door. It 
was locked. Now from different parts of the 
room caine strange sounds. A rush was made 
for the door. The key had disappeared. The 
windows were boarded. There was no exit for 
the sophomores, who were in severe distress. 
Almost the only composed individual was the 
freshman. 

He had descended from his position, and was 
seated in his chair puffing an old cornecob pipe 
A hunt was made for the key by those who were 
still well enough, and it was finally found where 
the freshman had thrown it when he had his back 
against the door. 


- +o ae 


Deceived by Appearances. 


The following pleasant story of how a bright 
Chicago man deceived a pickpocket is borrowed 
from the Times-Herald: 


Early in the World’s Fair year a well-known 
Chicago Board of Trade man was caught in a 
crowd at the terminal station, and never after- 
ward saw a gold watch for which he had paid two 
hundred and fifty dollars a few months before. 

Three weeks later another timepiece which cost 
two hundred dollars disappeared in precisely the 
same way. Since then the broker has carried 
a watch which, from its outward appearance, 
would be dear at one dollar and a half. The case 
is of nickel, thinly plated with gold, which has 
worn off in spots. The works, however, are as 
costly as can be bought in the Chicago market. 

Tuesday night he came down-town to hear the 
election returns. In front of a newspaper bulletin 
he was rudely jostled by a crowd of anenting 
partisans. When he reached home his watch 
was missing from its accustomed place in his vest 
a He mourned a good deal, and expressed 

imself with emphasis. 

While cnet to retire, however, he found 
the missing watch. It was in a hip pocket, and 
the chain guard was fastened in the ler 
buckle behind. The ss thief had taken 
time to glance at it, and believing it worthless, had 
raged t back into another pocket and fastened 
phe chain. 








——_ ~ou 


He Got His Match. 


One cold and stormy evening last winter a 
prosperous-looking business man stopped in the 
vestibule of a large office building, on his way out. 
and attempted to light a cigar. An urchin with an 
armful of papers also stood within the arch, 
stamping his feet on the stone step to warm them, 
as he lustily cried his wares. 


The wind blew out the last match which the fu: 
coated broker had about his person, and he turned 
to the boy and said: 

“Here, boy, give me a match.” 

The lad eyed the gentleman furtively as lhe 
inquired, “Say, mister, is that a demand or a 
request?” 

nstead of being angry at this reproof, the 
gentleman—for he was such—replied kindly: 

“A request, my boy, a humble request; and I'!! 
take a couple of evening papers, too, I guess,” 
he added, as he received the match from the 
youngster’s hand and passed him a quarter, “and 
you may keep the change.” 

“That man’s got manners if he’s a mind ter take 
the time ter use ’em,” said the boy, as his patron 
boarded a ear. 

“That boy won't always have to sell papers if hie 
practises what he preaches,” thought the broke’. 
as he sat down to read the news. 


— <-o- 


Judge and Jury. 


An exchange tells a story of a well-known jude 
who is noted for his fondness for conveying in his 
charges to jurors, his own opinions in regard to 
the merits of the case inhand. Recently, in givilys 
such a charge, he expressed his views very plainly. 
but to his amazement the jury remained out fo! 
some hours. 


The judge inquired of the officer what was tlic 
matter, and learned from him that one juror was 
holding out against the other eleven. He sent for 
the jury at once, and stating to the jurors that he 
had ‘plainly intimated how the case ought to be 
decided, said he understood that one juror was 
Te out against the other eleven. He pro- 
ceeded to rebuke the juror sharply. 

The obstinate juror, as K happened, was 
nervous little man, and as soon as the judge was 
done, he arose and said: 

“Your honor, may | say a word?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the indignant judge; “what have 
you to say?” ‘ 

“Well, what I wanted to say is, I am the only 
fellow that’s on your side.” 
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Washington. 


In the upright little sapling lives the mighty moun- 
tain pine, 

Straighter than an Indian chieftain with its long, 
unswerving line, 

Lifting high its sturdy branches, rooted in its 
rocky bed, 

Landmark to the valleys under, shelter for the 
weary head. 


In the boy so true and fearless lived our hero good 
and grand, 

Through the days of stormy trouble shelter to his 
native land. 

For the unbent twig, believe me, ever grows as it 
began, 

And the child of noble nature makes the noble- 
hearted man. 


Celebrating Two Birthdays. 


It was little Hilda’s birthday ; it came on the 
twenty-second of February, which as all you 
children know is George Washington’s birthday 
also. 

Little Hilda often said that she felt very proud 
to have her birthday come on the same day as 
George Washington’s, and this year she had 
begged her mamma to let her do something to 
celebrate the two birthdays, and she invited 
her schoolmates, twenty-five in all, to spend the 
afternoon of that day with her. At three o’clock 
the children began to come. 

“Oh, see the big flag!” cried one little boy, 
and he and several of the others saluted the 


beautiful “stars and stripes” hung over the front | 


door of Hilda’s house. 

Hilda’s little brother Fred met the guests at 
the door; he wore a little suit made just like the 
uniform that Washington used to wear. 


He carried in his hand a real cocked hat that | 


had been worn during the Revolution. It was a 
great deal too big for his little head, but no one 
minded that, as he did not put it on. 

The hall and stairway were trimmed with flags 
and bunting, and when the children reached the 
parlor they were much pleased and surprised to be 
greeted by Hilda’s mother, her Aunt Annie, and 
Hilda herself, dressed like the ladies of Wash- 
ington’s time. The children thought Hilda’s 
mother made a perfect Martha Washington. 

The parlor was also trimmed with flags, and 
there were several fine paintings and engravings 
of Washington and his family, and pictures of 
and relies from his old home at Mount Vernon. 

The ladies talked to the children a little while 
about “The Father of his Country,” and read 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| them a few short, amusing and interesting anec- | 








dotes avout Washington and his time. Aunt 

| Annie sang and played some patriotic music, 
| and very soon it was time for the early tea, and 
the children marched out to the dining-room two 
by two, keeping time to music, as they had been 
taught to do at school. 

Here the greatest surprise of all awaited the 
children. In the centre of the prettily decorated 
table stood a cherry-tree about half a yard tall. 
was in a handsome pot, and the tree was loaded 


cut down this fine cherry-tree. 


upon the happy children. 

At each child’s place was a tiny flag, or tri- 
colored rosette, to pin on dress or jacket, so the 
children soon looked very patriotic. 
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I will not try to tell you of all the good things 
they had to eat. There were sticks of bread 


| tied with tri-colored ribbons at each plate; plenty 


of candied and also preserved cherries for all; a 


salad trimmed with beets cut in fancy shapes and | 


surrounded with fresh violets to make as nearly 
as possible the national colors ; some Washington- 
pies, of course; and many crisp cookies cut in 
perfect hatchet shapes. 


Some of the plates used were very old pewter | 


ones, polished to look like silver. There were 


with fine red cherries. The children exclaimed | several ancient pewter tankards also on the table, 
with surprise, and although they soon saw that the | but more for ornament than for use, and two 
cherries were candied ones, and fastened on with | Washington plates. 

pins, they were still greatly pleased ; around the | 
flower-pot, upon the table, were cherries as/ times by the children in water, milk or cocoa. 
though fallen from the tree, and a very shining | Various riddles, some original, were asked. 
toy hatchet lay close beside, but no child wished | One boy, a great punster, asked: “Why will 
to imitate little George Washington by trying to | the cherries never tell a lie?”” Answer: ‘Because 
they are so candi(e)d.” 

The dining-room, like the others, was gay 
with red, white and blue, and a large portrait of | parlor and spent a short time in talking and 
our beloved George Washington looked down playing games. 


George Washington’s health was drunk many 


After supper the children went again to the 


Then all joined in singing “America” with 
vigor and enthusiasm and went home much 
pleased with the celebrating of two birthdays. 

ELIZABETH ROBINSON. 





WHEN GEORGE WASHINGTON WAS YOUNG. 


A Rally. 


Little folks, come marching forth, 
Little feet, keep time, 

In the East and West and North 
And the Southern clime. 

Lay your lesson-books away, 
Leave your sums undone, 

We must celebrate to-day 
Brave George Washington. 

Little yet you understand 
All his worth and truth, 

Only knov; he saved the land, 
Faithful from his youth. 


——____.6~e— 


The Waif. 


Teddy was hurrying across the snowy field 
to get the milk on Washington’s birthday morn- 
ing. He hit the bright tin cans together as he 


skipped along, but stopped the clink, clink, 
clink when he came to a great high drift which 


stood beside the long stone wall. 
This great high drift was a very funny drift 





indeed, for it had a large, deep hole in one side | 
of it; the side that was sheltered by the stone | 


wall. 
hole and then he said “Oh!” very loud, for what 
do you guess he spied curled up in the corner? 
A bear? Oh, no, indeed. Teddy lived in the 
country, to be sure, but it wasn’t a bear for all 
of that! It was only a very thin, little, shaggy 
brown dog, who opened his eyes and stretched 


Teddy stopped to have a peep into this | 


his cold paws and jumped up and ran to say, | 


“How do you do?” to the astonished little boy. 
Teddy patted him and doggie wagged his tail 

and lapped Teddy’s bright red mittens over and 

over again, he was so glad to see him. 


| 


| equal mamma in his estimation. 


then over the wall and into the barn hurried 
| Teddy with the little brown dog close at his 


heels. 

“That dog’s been around the village for ’most 
a week,” said Mr. Hines, as he poured the milk 
into Teddy’s cans. “He’s a stray one, I reckon. 
Must have gone into that hole to get out of the 
wind. Why don’t you keep him, Teddy ?” 

And that’s just exactly what Teddy did do. 
He kept him for his very own, for nobody 
daimed him when Teddy’s papa advertised, 
“A dog found,”’ in the village newspaper. 

Teddy named his pet Washington because he 
found him on George Washington’s birthday. 
A very long name for such a little dog, isn’t it? 
But doggie seems to like it, and he is as happy 
as can be in his new home. 

““You must be a very, very good dog, always!” | 
declared Teddy the next morning, when he gave 
him his breakfast. And Washington wagged his | 
fringy tail and said, “Bow, Ill try!’ 

MARGARET DANE. 
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BABY Fred has an auntie that he loves very | 
much indeed, but of course no one can quite | 
The other day | 
he was asked the familiar question: ‘‘Whose | 
boy are you?” “I’m mamma’s and auntie’s,”’ 
he answered; “but,” he added quickly, “my 
head belongs to mamma.”’ 

THE man who brought milk to Herbert’s house 
drove two horses, one a very white one, the other 
a deep cream color. Herbert saw them coming 
one morning, and called to his mother, ‘Mamma, 


And | here come Skim Milk and Cream.” 


a 
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American Historical Acrostic. 


When dark clouds of war wrapped our country in 
gloom, 

This brave general’s victories averted our doom. 

This splendid old man, with his eloquent speech 

On themes patriotic, all hearts sought to reach. 

From England this soldier, philanthropist, came 

To found our fair Georgia and give her a name. 

Ride! ride through the country the warning to 
sound, 

Arousing the patriots a nation to found! 

Our honored chief magistrate, brave 'fore the foe, 

The hand of a murderous assassin laid low. 

And thou, Sage of Concord, with word and with pen, 

High thinking, pure living didst seek to teach men. 

Of snow-bound New England one sweetly did sing. 

Of faith, home and country his verses all ring. 

This Puritan youth was both gentle and brave, 

The sweetest of maidens her heart to him gave. 

Ah, brave Irish soldier! so bold in the fray, 

Thy ride makes thee famous the world o’er, to-day. 

O noble young patriot! shot as a spy! 


' He grieved he but once for his country could die. 


By the Hudson’s broad stream in a fair, sunn 
This man’s graceful pen gave us many a 
book. 


¥ nook 
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| Aswarthy King Philip, with war-whoop and shout, 


At the head of this tribe sought the whites to drive 
out. 
Thy hand, O fanatic! one sorrowful day 
Was raised ’gainst our chief, and his life took 
away. 
Ah, here’s Brother Jonathan, Washington’s friend, 
A soldier, a patriot, his fame shall not end. 
See these crowds madly rushing free lands to 
obtain 
In this new territory. Pray, what is its name? 
With three little ships bold Columbus came o’er, 
This one of the three bore him back from this 
shore. 
Now, friends, take these primals and with them 
you'll spell 
The name we must honor—you all know it weil. 
“First in war, first in peace,” 
Oh, what more can we say? 
“In the hearts of his countrymen 
First!” Yes, for aye! 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Greet, sleet, beat, bleat, sheet, heat, peat, 
neat, seat, eat, meat, wheat, feet, fleet, meet, 
treat, cheat, sweet. 

2. Candlemas, Valentine. 

3. Saint Valentine’s day. 

4. Vain, Age, Light, Every, Nothing, Trifles, 
Ingratitude, Nymph, Experience— Valentine. 

5. 1. Benjamin Franklin. 2. Washington Irving 
3. Sara J. Lippincott. 4. Susan Warner. 5.58. J. 
Goodrich. 6. Washington Irving. 7. Wm. T. 
Adams. 8. Donald G. Mitchell. 9. Daniel R. Locke. 
10. Mrs. Sarah Parton. 11. B. P. Shillaber, 12. J. 
G. Holland. 13. Rebecca 8. Clarke. 14. Marietta 
Holley. 15. James M. Bailey. 16. Sarah C. Wool- 
sey. 17. Mary Murfree. 18. Mary Virginia Ter- 
hune. 19. Joel Chandler Harris. 20. E. E. Hale. 
21. Henry W. Shaw. 22. Edward T. C. Judson. 
23. Seba Smith. 24. R. H. Newell. 25. Samuel L. 





Clemens. 26. Charles T. Browne. 27. George W. 
Curtis. 28. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 29. Lyman 
Abbott. 30. Mary Abigail Dodge. 31. Helen Hunt 
Jackson. 32. Marie J. Pitman. 


G6. 1. Extraneous. 2. Testate. 








THE VENEZUELAN TREATY.—The treaty 
between Great Britain and Venezuela, providing 
for the arbitration of the long-pending boundary 
dispute, has been signed. Chief Justice Fuller 
and Justice Brewer are to be arbitrators on the 
part of Venezuela; the first nominated by the 
President of Venezuela, and the second by our 
Supreme Court. Justices Herschel] and Collins 
are to be arbitrators on the part of Great Britain. 
These four jurists are to select a fifth, who will 
be president of the tribunal; or if they fail to 
agree, the fifth member will be nominated by the 
King of Sweden and Norway. 

Tue ARBITRATION TREATY.—The Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations has reported to 
the Senate the arbitration treaty between the 
United States and Great Britain, with important 
amendments. All reference to the King of 
Sweden and Norway as umpire is stricken out. 
A new clause is added to the first article, provid- | wrrrz 
ing that no question which affects the foreign or 
domestic policy of either of the high contracting 
parties, or the relations of either with any other 
state, shall be subject to arbitration under the 
treaty, except by special arrangement. Four of 
the ten members of the committee who were 
present voted against reporting the treaty, even 
in this amended form. It requires a two-thirds 
vote of the Senate to ratify a treaty. 

RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION.—By a vote 
of 131 to 117 the House has accepted the report 
of the conference committee on the bill for the 
restriction of immigration. This action carries 
with it, so far as the House is concerned, the 
passage of the bill, which, as reported by the 
conference committee, differs materiaily both 
from the Senate and the House bill. The bill 
excludes illiterate immigrants of either sex who 
are more than sixteen years of age, except that 
illiterate parents or grandparents who are more 
than fifty years old may be admitted, provided 
that they have properly qualified children or 
grandchildren who are able to support them. 


Tue Next CABINET.—Mr. MeKinley has 
invited Mr. Lyman J. Gage of Illinois to be 
Secretary of the Treasury, Gen. Russell A. Alger 
of Michigan to be Seeretary of War, and ex- 
Representative James F. Wilson of Iowa to be 
Secretary of Agriculture. All have accepted. 
Mr. Gage has not held publie office, but he has 
been for a long time identified with the business 
and banking interests of Chicago, and will bring 
to his new duties a large experience and an 
honorable reputation. General Alger served 
through the Civil War, attaining the rank of 
major-general by brevet; and he was Governor 
of Michigan during 1885-7. Mr. Wilson served 
three terms in Congress. 

A MONETARY CONFERENCK.—By a vote of 
46 to 4, the Senate has passed a bill authorizing 
the coming President, at his discretion, to call an 
international conference with a view to securing 
by international legislation a fixity of value 
between gold and silver as money by means of a 
common ratio between those metals, with free 
mintage at such ratio. The bill also authorizes 
him to appoint commissioners to any such confer- 
ence, by whatever country called. 

Tue ALASKAN BouNDARY.—The exact 
boundary between our possessions in Alaska and 
those of Great Britain has never been“determined, 
and recent gold discoveries in that region have 
given the question unusual importance. The 
President has sent to the Senate a convention 
which has been arranged between our own and 
the British government providing for a commis- 
sion which is to seeure the demarcation of so 
much of the 141st meridian, west longitude, as 
may be necessary to determine the boundary. 

THE PLAGUE IN INDIA.— The bubonic 
plague is extending in India. In Bombay, up to 
January 28th, the official returns showed 4,396 
cases and 3,275 deaths. At Karachi, another 
important port, there had been about 700 cases, 
most of which were fatal. There have been deaths 
also at Poona, Bandra, and several smaller places 
where fugitives from Bombay sought refuge ; and 
three deaths of such fugitives have been reported 
at Goa in Portuguese India. The missionaries 
in Bombay have remained, and no eases have 
occurred in the Christian orphanages in Bombay 
and Bandra, though they are surrounded by an 
infected population. 

THe NAvy AT PLAy.— The blockade of 
Charleston by Commodore Bunce’s squadron of 
evolution resembles a “sham fight’? of troops on 
shore as an attempt to train men in the service 
to the duties which would be required of them in 
real war. The scheme included the maintenance 
of a strong blockading fleet in Charleston harbor, 
and the assignment of one or two fast vessels to 
duty as blockade-runners. The concentration in 
the squadron of three battle-ships, half a dozen 
cruisers, two or three monitors and several other 
vessels makes this the most impressive demon- 
stration of the qualities of the new navy. 
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FREE to any address, 

A SMALL HAND DYNAMO. 
Suitable for experimental work. 
Gives Shocks, Rings Bells, Lights a 
mall Lamp, ete. Worth twice the 
money. Weight 5 lbs. Price $1.75. 

Book telling How to Make a 4 H. P. 

Dynamo. Price 10 cents. 

BUBIER PUB. CO., Lynn, Mass. 
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THE NEWTON RUBBER WORKS, Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 
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Liguip CRYSTALS.—Among the minor won- 
ders of modern chemical discovery are Doctor | * 
Lehman’s “liquid crystals.” Recently Professor 
Miers, of the Royal Society, has been experiment- 
ing with some of these curious substances, and 
he finds that when “azoxyphenol” crystals are 
warmed on a microscopic slide they undergo a 
sudden transformation from the solid to the 
liquid condition on reaching a temperature of 
134°. Yet, having become liquid, the substance 
nevertheless retains the form of crystals, and 
these remarkable crystals possess the property 
of double refraction. If heated up to 165°, the 
substance undergoes another change, and loses 
its double refractivity. 

Is 1r AN ANCIENT ALPHABET ?— Monsieur 
Piette has made some remarkable discoveries 
in a cave at Le Mas-d’ Azil, in southern France 
near the Pyrenees. This cave, shaped like a 
tunnel, was evidently inhabited in very ancient 
days by the race of people called the “cave- 
dwellers” who lived in the Neolithic, or Later 
Stone, age. They left a great number of oblong 
and flattened pebbles on which they had painted 
carious figures and devices with peroxide of iron. 
Some of the pebbles contain only dots, or stripes, 
which, the discoverer thinks, may have been 
symbols for numbers. Others bear devices 
having some resemblance to alphabetic charac- 
ters. One pebble 
has painted upon 
it the singularrow 
of figures here 
represented, and 
Monsieur Piette 
does not hesitate to suggest that some of these 
designs are possibly phonetic symbols, which 
had a definite meaning to the inhabitants of the 
cave. A writer in Nature, reviewing Monsieur 
Piette’s “astonishing discoveries,” makes an 
additional suggestion. ‘“‘Assuming these mark- 
ings to be syllabic signs,” he says, “can it be 
possible that these pebbles were employed in 
building up words and sentences, much as 
children use boxes of letters ?” 


A VANISHED RIVER’s TRACK.—Explora- 
tions made last autumn brought to light many 
interesting facts about what is known to geolo- 
gists as the “Nipissing-Mattawa River.” This 
is believed to have been the ancient outlet for the 
Great Lakes Huron, Michigan and Superior 
before their waters began to flow through Lake 
Erie. The old river-bed was traced, in the 
Canadian province of Ontario, from Lake Nipis- 
sing, near the northern part of Georgian Bay, to 
the valley of the Ottawa River. At one place 
the site of an ancient cataract was discovered, 
and reason was found for believing that the size 
of the vanished river was very similar to that of 
the St. Clair and Detroit Rivers, through which 
the Great Lakes now have their outlet. 








DANGER FROM WALL-PAPER.—It was for- | 
merly supposed that the reason why wall-papers | 
containing arsenic were dangerous to health was 
because arsenetted hydrogen was formed through 
the action of mold upon the paper, and then | 
given off in the air of the room. Recent experi- 
ments in Germany, however, seem to show that 
the danger really arises from particles of dust 
proceeding from the paper. It is said that at 
present few wall-papers containing arsenic are 
manufactured. 

MORE MONSTERS OF OLDEN TimEs.—The 
fossil remains of an apparently new species of 
the ancient reptile named by geologists the 
“mosasaur’ have just been discovered in the 
chalk-beds of northern France. These reptiles, 
which became extinct ages ago, were of enormous 
size, some being seventy or more feet in length. 
They had comparatively slender bodies, like a 
snake, paddles like a whale, and some of the 
characteristic features of a lizard. They were 
especially abundant in America, and their 
remains have been found in New Jersey and in 
the states bordering the Gulf of Mexico, as well 
as west of the Mississippi River. . 

GUARDING A CoAsTt BY ELEcTRICITY.—A | 
correspondent of Nature suggests that a long 
@ast-line may be rendered safe to ships in foggy | 
weather by means of an electric cable lying ten 
miles offshore, and parallel with the coast, in 





about fifty fathoms of water. Whenever an iron | 
ship approached within 200 yards of the cable, | 
he says, an electric detector on board the vessel | 
would give the alarm. In support of the sugges- | 
tion he asserts that messages sent along an 
electric cable lying on the sea-bottom have been 
teal, with suitable apparatus, on a ship floating 
above the cable. 

\ERIAL TRAVEL.—Prof. S. P. Langley is 
teported as saying in a recent interview that, 
having proved both theoretically and practically 
that machines can be made to travel through the 
air, if he had the time and money to spend, he 
believed he could make one “on a scale such as 
would demonstrate to the world that a large 
passenger-carrying flying-machine can be a com- 


mercial as well as a scientific success.” { 
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AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


is a family favorite. 
Why ? Because in- 
quiry shows that 
it is the only sar- 
saparilla that pre- 
sents itself to the 
home, its “charac- 
ter” in its hand, 
like a good and 
honest servant. 
The favor of the 
family is not given 
without credentials. 
Character as wellas 
name is required. 
“Who are you?” 
gives place to “What are you ?” Character is what we 
are. Reputation is what we are said to be. Character is 
graven in indelible lines and wrinkles. Reputation, like 
the paint on the actor’s face, can be rubbed off. Advertis- 
ing can make reputation. Character depends on deeds, 
not on words. ‘The character of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is 
written in its cures ; in the very counterfeits that imitate it ; 
in its records of nearly halfacentury. It is the sovereign 
blood purifier as it is the standard sarsaparilla. It is the 
best spring medicine, for cleansing the system and re-vital- 
izing the impoverished blood. It does not stimulate, but 
strengthen. It does not temporarily brace up, but per- 
manently builds up. You do not know the properties or 
powers of sarsaparilla until you USE AYER’S. 
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Watch, also Chain and Charm 
st Boys and Girls for selling 
14 dozen packages of Bluine 
at 10 cents per package. Send 
your full address by return 
mail and we will forward the 
Bluine, post-paid, and a large Premium List. This is 
an American Watch, Nickel-Plated Case. Open Face, 
Heavy beveled Crystal. It is guaranteed to Keep Aceu- 
rate Time, and with | proper ca are should last Ten Years. 





BLUINE, 


THE GREAT BLEACHING BLUING AND PURIFIER, 


is prepared by completely coating a certain kind of 
paper with the bluing composition; it is then dried 
and cut up into square pieces. Drop a piece into water 
and it dissolves immediately, producing the 


| Finest Laundry Bluing in the World. 


It will not settle. It will not streak nor injure the 
clothes. © —s freeze nor be spillec 

A 10-cent Reka ge will blue the _ ee of the 
average fam for «months. 
Sold by boys and girls everywhere and by groce rsgenerally. 


F|BLUINE COMPANY, Concord Junc., Mass. 
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not eat, and her tea-cup remained untouched. Miss 
Hastings despaired of her life, and strove in every 
| way to assuage her grief, but in vain. 

| Finally, when things seemed to have reached the 
| lowest possible ebb, poor Angela disappeared and 





_\||| the most earnest effort to discover her where- 





The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 


aper of eight pages. Its subscription price is 
et a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single wookly secu of the paper. 
additional pages over elg t—which is the number 

ven for fite—are a gift to the subscribers from 
e publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
sertber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 


Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. R 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 

this it must be at their own risk. 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable | 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








‘SOME DISEASES OF INFANTS. 


The high mortality among infants is largely due 
to the widespread occurrence of inflammations 
of the membranous tract, the exact seat of the 
inflammation varying with the change of the 
eason In , the mucous membrane of 
the stomach is likely to be attacked, causing 
frequent vomiting, which results in an interference 
with the absorption of nourishment; while a 
similar inflammation of the mucous membrane of 
the intestines will cause persistent diarrhoea, with 
a like result. 

In cold weather the mucous membrane of the 
nose, throat or lungs is oftener the seat of the 
disease. 

The skin of infants, top, offers but a feeble 
resistance to outside influences. A condition of 
the blood due to indigestion often gives rise to 
eczema on the cheeks, scalp and elsewhere, the 
symptoms being roughness, redness and even 
moisture—weeping—of the skin. Local irritations, 
such as moisture, cold, or the rubbing of seams, 
are apt to give rise to the state known as “chafed 
skin.” 

This sensitiveness of the infant’s skin should be 
borne in mind, and the underclothing should be 
loose, soft, and frequently changed, while nature’s 
skin-tonie for both infants and adults—the bath— 
should be daily administered. 

In view of the quickness with which infants 
become chilled, especially before the period when 
they are able to walk, the garment worn next the 
skin should be invariably of wool, which material 
affords the best protection against a too rapid loss 
of heat. In summer the garment should be thinner, 
but always of wool. Infants are rarely “bundled 
up” too much, notwithstanding opinions often 
freely expressed to the contrary. 

The lack of resistance to disease in infancy 
which has been noted in connection with the skin 
and the mucous membrane, is likewise character- 
istic of other organs. The most common age at 
which the infectious diseases are contracted is in 
infancy, and in early infancy they prove more 
severe than with older children, and are oftener 
fatal. 

An impression that “children’s diseases” are 
better once had and done with is entirely at 
variance with the observation and judgment of 
the medical profession. The sequence of di 
which the physician so often sees in children, as 
the result of one of the contagious diseases need- 
lessly contracted, is a lesson which he cannot 
ignore. One disease makes a child less able to 
battle successfully with another which may be 
contracted before he is rid of the first. Wise 
parents ward off the contagious diseases as long 
as possible. Even measles frequently proves fatal 
in the young infant, while in other cases its evil 
effects are lasting throughout childhood. 
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CAT AND PUP. 


A Los Angeles correspondent sends to the Phil- 
adelphia Times a pretty story, partly pathetic, 
partly amusing, about a Maltese cat belonging to 
a maiden lady of that city. The cat’s name is 
Angela, and one of its oddest characteristics is 
that it is a confirmed tea-drinker. Angela led a 
quiet and happy existence till one day she brought 
to her mistress a litter of three kittens. Angela’s 
delight in her little ones knew no bounds, and she 
ran about the place like a thing possessed, carry- 
ing one or the other of them in her mouth. One 
day, in a spirit of undue pride, she took them out 
on the pavement in front of the house, depositing 
them, one at a time, in a bright sun-spot amid the 
shade of overarching pepper-trees. 

Suddenly, without a sound of warning, a big dog 
from over the way swooped down upon the happy 
family, tearing the kittens to pieces one by one 
before the poor, scared mother had time to inter- 
pose in their behalf. It was an awful tragedy, 
and poor Angela’s grief was almost human. 

For days she refused to be comforted. She would 


enewals of subscriptions | 
to the Companion by the payment of money to | 


| abouts proved fruitless. Two whole days had 

| passed, when late in the evening Miss Hastings 
was delighted beyond measure to see poor Angela 

| coming up the steps, bringing what seemed to be a 

| young kitten in her mouth. But upon going down 

| to meet her Miss Hastings discovered that instead 
| of a kitten Angela’s burden was a tiny young 
| prairie-dog. 

The poor thing, bereft of her own offspring, yet 
with a heart overflowing with mother love, had 
doubtless wandered away in her grief to the out- 
skirts of the city, where she had found, perhaps, 

}a motherless little prairie-dog ready for her adop- 

| tion. At all events, she did adopt it, and now 
seems as happy and proud in lavishing her love 
upon it as if it were her very own. 

Miss Hastings says that Angela’s first act upon 
getting home was to wash the little prairie-pup’s 
face, and begin at once to initiate it into the 
mysteries of tea-drinking; and though only a few 
days have elapsed, the dog is almost as expert at 
sipping the cup that cheers as Angela herself. 


BOYS AND WILDCAT. 

A despatch from Inez, Kentucky, to the New 
York Sun relates a stirring adventure that lately 
befell John and William Anderson, fifteen and 
seventeen years old, who went out with dogs 
after opossums. 


dogs treed what was —€ to be an opossum. 
By the dim light of the lantern the boys could see 
the animal in the tree, and William at once pro- 
ceeded to climb it to shake the game down to the 


dogs. 

When he came near the creature, it made a 
savage spring toward him, and _ he lost his hold 
and fell with the beast to the ground. The 
animal proved to be a large wildcat, and Roney 
killed both dogs, and then jumped on William, 
who was lying on the ground with a broken arm 
| and a wrenched leg. 
| The younger of the boys drew a knife, his only 
| weapon, and tackled the cat, which left his 
| brother and came at him. After a hard fight the 
po | came off victor, but he was badly scratched 
| and his clothes were almost entirely gone. The 
| boys will be laid up for some time. e wildcat 
| measured over three feet, and is the first one seen 
in that country for some time. 
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COMFORTABLE SHOES. 


People who are troubled with cold feet may 
take heart. In Germany there has been patented 
a contrivance described as a “heatable shoe.” 


The heel is hollowed out, and in this hollow is a 
receptacle for a glowing substance similar to that 
used in Japanese hand-warmers. Between the 
soles, ed in asbestos covers, is a rubber 
bag which is filled with water. 

he heating substance in the heel .keeps the 
water warm, and it circulates while the wearer is 
rome thus imparting a pleasant warmth to the 
foot. small safety-valve is provided, so that 
the bag cannot burst. 

The warmth given by the sole never rises above 
seventy degrees Fahrenheit, and will last about 
eight hours. Popular S News says that the 
sole is not unreasonably thick, ——— slightly 
thicker than that of a wet-weather shoe. 


A TRUE GHOST STORY. 


The truth of the following story is vouched for 
by a London paper: 


A young lady arrived late at night on a visit to 
a friend. She awoke in the darkness, to find a 
white figure at the foot of the bed. While she 
watched, the bedclothes were suddenly whisked 
off, and the apparition vanished. 

After an anxious, not to say chilly night, the 
visitor went down to breakfast. At the table she 
was introduced to a gentleman, a very old friend 
of the, family, who had, she learned, also been 
a inthe house. He complained of the cold. 

“IT hope you will excuse me,” he said to the 
hostess, “but I found it so cold during the night 
that, knowing the room next mine was unoccu- 
pied, I took the liberty of going in and carrying 
off the bedelothes to supplement my own.” 

The room, as it happened, was not unoccupied, 
but he never learned his mistake. 


ABANDONED TO THEIR FATE. 


The spirit of the Parisian beggar is well illus- 
trated by an interview with one of the veteran 
members of the fraternity. He has complained a 
good deal of the cold lately, and is undoubtedly 
old, and has for some time been trying to arrange 
matters to retire from busi on the petence 
he has gained in it. 

The other day, therefore, when the mercury had 


taken a sudden drop, he said to an old patron: 
“Well, I don’t care; after next summer I am 





going to give up the business.” 
“But what about your customers?” asked his 
patron. 


“Well, I’m sorry for them,” said the old man, 
“but they'll have to get along the best way they 
can!” 


MEANT BUSINESS. 


The little bumblebees, according to a corre- 
spondent of the London Spectator, have a per- 
sistent but gentle way of making their business 
known. He writes: 


When camping for the day in a fir wood, my 
sister became aware of two of these soft little 
creatures buzzing round and round the skirt of 
her dress in such a determined and spirited wa: 
that we felt they meant business, and not mischief. 

y sister drew her skirt away, when the bees 
instantly made for a tiny hole in the bank, evi- 
dently their house door. Their gentle, persistent 
manner of making their meaning known to us 
was most striking. 


ACCORDING to the Chicago Tribune, a youn 
woman who had just bought a bicycle and wante 
a riding suit, was advised to get one of the early 
| fall styles. 





They had been out only a short time when the | 





The Throat. “Brown's Bronchial Troches’’ relieve 
all Throat Troubles, and are notinjurious. Sold every- 
where, and only in boxes. Price, 26 cents. (Ade. 








Harvard University. 


Lawrence Scientific School 


OFFERS COURSES IN 


Civil neering. Chemistry, 
Mechanical Engineering, Geology, . 
Electrical Engineering, Botany and Zoélogy, 
Mining Engineering, General Science. 
Architecture 


¥ Science for Teachers 
Anatomy and Physiology (as a preparation for Medicai 


Schools). 
For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 
M. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary, 
N. 8. SHALER, Dean. Cambridge, Mass. 





BUY DIRECT and 
pay butone profit. Our 
assortment is one of 
the best and most 
complete in 


FRUIT and ORNAMEN- 


PLANTS, ROSES, 
VINES, BULBS, SEEDS 
; Rarest new, choic- 
estold. Send for our ye to-day; it 
tells it all; am elegant book, Ay = 
magazine size, profusely illustrated, free. 

Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Small Trees, etc., by 
mail postpaid, safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Larger by express or freight. 
is > ene. nan Pooc Acres. 

TORRS & HARRISON CO. 
PA Baiscovitic, "Ohio. 





Box 































to use Dixon’s Cycle Chain Graphite. 
Itisn’t a grease ; doesn’t hold dirt, and 
it takes so little to lubricate the chain, 
soiled clothing will not result from 
its use. 
DIXON’S No. 691 Cycle Chain 
ite is put up in perfumed sticks 
y for tool bags) and is the most 
effective chain lubricant it’s possible to 
make. Never spoils or separates. The 
right size for narrow chains, the right 
kind for all chains. Sample stick 44 
mailed for ten cents. hi 
408. DIXON CRUCIBLE J J) 
COMPANY, 
Jersey City, N.J. 
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“A Kovelty 
New C 


Grand Kapids Lettuce. 


port ellow Globe 


Tomato. — Very p 

size; rich color; smooth and sol 
One © 
above (six varieties in all) 
cents, postpaid, and is 





Te Banner Offer 
of the Year ! 
One eactnte ~-£ om these 
etable and 7 ‘of Fiowse 
s— with a copy of 
our new Catalogue,only 


25 CENTS. 
8 A Flower Garden for 


Salp' New Hybrids. 








Poppy, New Double 
» tirely distinct in form and beautiful 
New Golden 









inn New 


® Helianthus, New Double 
‘ Geva.—Pertaatly double — sun 
Salifornia 





m One packet of each of th 
@ six Beautifal Annuals, w 
m@ catal © prices amount to 


@, free, if you mention this paper, o 





~ only grows 5 inches high, with 


© Bulb Catalogue, which 
® good, old or new, at right 


pe ardinal Beet.—Most desirable in 

ps = and color; very early; cooks dark red. 

we Vv wr. — Color, deep 

» green; desirable for slicing or pickling. 

S oe nia inmdinntene % 

p y and color, always jp and tender. 
South ¥ 


# Handsome in a ce and large in size. 
® Early te Box Kadish.—One of : 
§ the very best white turnip Radishes. 
otum 
et of each of the 


f€ this 5 gr 
garden should failts scoop. = * 


iglossis, 
’ graceful annual, rich in color and variations. 
Shirley. — En- 


5b ignonette, 

® Flowers rich golden yellow and sweet scented. 

4 Curled and Crested.— 
& The best of all; everyone should grow them. 


AN » New Monsters. 
, —The glory of the autumn flower garden. 


ogu 
@ sent postpaid for only 15 cts. 
A With every remittance of 15 & 
N FREE. cents for the above collection ¢ 
of flower seeds, I will include absolutely 
. of the New Dwarf Sweet Pea, “Cupid,” which 
flowers and a copy of my 1897 , Plan 
contains everything 
prices. Address 
WM. HENRY MAULE, 
1711 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, 





18, 1897. 
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ng an Atomizer 
see the different 
styles. 
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Write for our Free 
“ Atomizer” Circular. 


|Our No. 16 
Hard Rubber Tube. 


| Sold at Drug and Rub- 
ber Stores. If you fail to 
find it, we will send one 
direct for 50 cents. 
We make a Full Line of 
Druggists’ Rubber Goods. 


TYER RUBBER CO., 
Andover, Mass. 


66 1 99 
Tyrian 
on RUBBER Goons is a Guarantee of Quality. 


Atomizers 


| For CATARRHALand THROAT TROUBLES 
and TOILET PURPOSES. 


Ask . for they are 
| dreasiat for “Tyrian”’ Rubber Goods the Baer. 
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he Best cooKins 


Fat a. can Buy, 


All Grocers. 


Genuine Cottolene has trade-marks — “‘ Cottolene” and steer’s head in cotton-plant 


wreath — on every tin. 





Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago, 


St. Louis, New York, Boston. Philadelphia, San Francisco, New Orleans, Montreal. 
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Tne Great Garden Pea of the year 


HENDERSONS ‘ior: 


We are Anxious for a Name 
worthy SUPERB NEW PEA (4335) 


mds $52OQ00 


Because we are certain that the “ 1897” will attain, among garden Peas, the highest possible rank, 
we have decided to offer a prize of 200.00 for the name sent in this year that we shall consider 
the most appropriate for the variety. Purchasers of the Pea who intend to suggest a name should 
read CONDITIONS OF COMPETITION. Every package of “ 1897” Pea contains a coupon 
with blank space for name suggested, also for competitor’s name and address, so that all purchasers 
of the Pea are entitled to fill out just as many coupons as their order calls for packages. Coupons may 
be returned to us any time throughout the season, but not later than October 1, 1897. The prize 
money to be remitted by us during December, 1897. 


DESCRIPTION OF HENDERSON’S NEW “1897” PEA 


The ideal garden Pea should combine extreme earliness, quantity and quality. We have long 
had many varieties that Possesse d one, and often two, of these most essential characteristics, but 
until the advent of our “‘ 1897” none that possessed all three, and, what is more wonderful still, 
that it should have all these features in the superlative degree. We have grown it in our Triai 
Grounds for the last two seasons, and find in earliness and yield it leaves nothing to be desired, 
while its delicious flavor is such that that epicure would indeed be hard to please whom it failed to 
satisfy. Our Catalogue, offered below, describes it in more extended detail. 


Henderson’s “ 1897"’ Pea will be delivered free to any Post-Officein the United States, at following prices 
(when more convenient buyers may remit in stamps): 20 cents = package; 3 packages for 50 
cents; 7 packages for $1.00. (Every package containing a coupon as stated above.) 


NOW THEN “vcr‘ “JUBILEE” CATALOGUE Wises FREE 


With every order from this advertisement. Every copy of our “ Jubilee”’ Catalogue of ““Every- 
thing for the Garden ”’ costs 2% cents to produce, but with every order from this advertisement 
for “1897” Pea we will send a copy without charge. Prepared to commemorate the fiftieth anni- 
versary of our business, scores among the thousands who have already seen-it have told us that it is 
the most beautiful and interesting Seed and Plant Catalogue ever issued. It is a magnificent work of 
170 pages, on which are displayed over 500 illustrations of the principal products of our Gardens and 
Greenhouses. Also 6 full-sized colored plates, which in artistic beauty have probably never been 
equalled, certainly FINAL 4 —we bring this most liberal of offers to a close when we 
never surpassed. promise to send our “Jubilee Surprise Souvenir” without 
charge to all who, in ordering from this advertisement, will state they saw itin this publication. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


35 and 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
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N IGHT closes the tired eyes and brings sleep to restless ones. The 

morning brings renewed strength and vigor for the work of anoth- 
er day. But how of those to whom the restless days are followed 
by restless nights and broken sleep brings no refreshing awakening ? 


Scott’s Emulsion 


does for sick people what 
night does for well people. 


It gives refreshment and strength because it supplies the body 
with just the food it needs, the food to make rich blood, anaes 
nerves and sound digestion. . . . ge 

For Sale by all asians. 50c. and ay 00. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, Mfg. Chemists, New York City. 



























: THE PRUDENTIAL 








— r 
$19,541,827 
Income, 
$14,158,445 
Surplus, 
$4,034,116 





Insurance in force 


$320,453,483 


Protects over half a million homes 
through nearly 2,500,000 policies. 


The youngest of the great leaders of the Life Insurance Companies of the world, 
THE PRUDENTIAL, furnishes Life Insurance for the whole family. . Pre- 
miums payable weekly, quarterly, half-yearly and yearly. 


——FIVE YEARS’ STEADY SWEEP ONWARD—— 
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Dec. 31—1891. Dec. 31—1896.- Increase in 5 years. 7 
DP Assets, os wm co oe co we oe $6,889,674 $19,545,827 $12,652,153 
Serrpless, 2. 20 00 oc co co co 5,449,057 4,034,116 2,585,059 
a Se ee ee ae ee 14,158,445 7,454,813 
+ —— in force,  « + 357,560,342 320,453,483 oo 
i -“ 290, 1 
porcine —_ _ ae to Use. ¢ The Old Kind. 
$1,260 OF ASSETS FOR EVERY he New Industrial (weekly premium ) policy Little Labor. Must be Prepared. 
$1,000 OF LIABILITIES. of The Prudential is profit-sharing. Write name ine Dustless. { Hard Work. 
Odorless. ® Very Dusty. 
THE PRUDENTIAL HVSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA, a = Very Brilliant. 3 Bad Odor. 
Home Office: Newark, N. J. JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Enameline Sold Everywhere—Why Not Use It? Dull in Effect. 








J. L. Prescott & Co., NEw YORK. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


SCE) 


Envied by all 


4 


The Satisfaction Enjoyed by Crescent Agents and 
Crescent Riders causes Phenomenal Sales of 


Crescent » 
» Bicycles. 


Crescent Popularity Constantly Grows: 





1894 Sales, 50,000 Crescents. 
1895 Sales, 57,000 Crescents. 
1896 Sales, 70,000 Crescents. 


Improvements in Quality, Simplicity, 
Speed and Beauty, should cause Sales 
for 1897 of over 100,000 Crescents. 
The New Models are now on exhibition. 


’'97 Crescent Catalogue free on Application. 
WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 


Factory: CHICAGO. Eastern Branch : 36 Warren St., NEW YORK. 
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